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4216. [Anon.] Frank N. Freeman. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1942, 6, 173.—Portrait. 

4217. Bonnier, G. The four-fold table and the 
heterogeneity test. Science, 1942, 96, 13-14.— 
Attention is directed toward several problems which 
should be taken into consideration when there arises 
the question of interpreting the observations in a 
four-fold table— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

4218. Cochran, W.G. Sampling theory when the 
sampling-units are of unequal sizes. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1942, 37, 199-212.—The writer discusses 
methods of estimation for populations in which the 
sampling-units are unequal. These methods of 
estimation are linear regression, non-linear relations, 
weighted regressions, the mean per unit area, and 
population weights. Formulae and proofs are pre- 
sented for each method.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

4219. Cohn, R. A new device for the application 
of scalp electrodes in electroencephalography. J. 
Lab. clin. Med., 1942, 27, 1344. 


4220. Deming, W. E. On a classification of the 
problems of statistical inference. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1942, 37, 173-185.—This author points out 
that data are for prediction and for action. The 
problem of what constitutes evidence is discussed, 
and a differentiation is made between two types of 
statistical problems: one in which predictions are 
made concerning products already in existence, and 
the other in which predictions are made concerning 
products not yet subject to measurement. Problems 
of mathematical statistics, design of experiments, 
significance, and the evaluation of ultimate objec- 
tives of the enquiry are discussed in regard to the 
two types of statistical problems.—T. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 


4221. DuBois, P. H. A note on the computation 
of biserial r in item validation. Psychometrika, 
1942, 7, 143-146.—A method of computing biserial 
coefficients of correlation through the use of punch 
card tabulating equipment is presented. Each item 
is assigned a separate column, and successes are 
punched 1. By arranging the cards on the criterion 
variable and obtaining progressive sums on several 
columns simultaneously, it is possible to obtain 
data for several correlations in one run of the cards 
through the machine.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


4222. Ferguson, L. W., & Lawrence, W. R. An 
appraisal of the validity of the factor loadings em- 
ployed in the construction of the Primary Social 
Scales. Psychometrika, 1942, 7, 138.— 
In this article the authors examine the effect of 


including alternate test forms in a factor matrix 
upon the validity of the resultant factor loadings, 
finding that in this particular instance the effect is 
negligible. Comparisons of the factor loadings 
derived from matrices in which only one of the al- 
ternate test forms is included with those in which 
both forms are included reveal practically no differ- 
ence in the magnitude of either the original or 
rotated factor loadings, or in that of the computed 
communalities.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

4223. Galt, W. Science and democracy. J. 
Psychol., 1942, 14, 155-160.—A discussion of the 
importance of the role the scientist should and must 
play in the understanding and guidance of human 
behavior in the democratic way of life—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

4224. Hawes, M.E. What to read on psychology. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1942. Pp. 
36. $0.40.—A list of suggested readings for the 
general reader interested in psychology and its 
applications.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

4225. Kasanin, J. The future of orthopsychiatry. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1942, 12, 381-—383.—Ortho- 
psychiatry, standing at the border line of several 
sciences, has the greatest chance to initiate and 
promote discoveries in the field of human adjust- 
ment, and its contributions will be particularly im- 
portant in the postwar world.—R. E£. Perl (Jewish 
Board of Guardians). 

4226. Kelley, T. L. The reliability coefficient. 
Psychometrika, 1942, 7, 75-83.—The reliability 
coefficient is unlike other measures of correlation in 
that it is a quantitative statement of an act of 
judgment, usually the test maker's, that the things 
correlated are similar measures. Attempts to divorce 
it from this act of judgment are misdirected, just 
as would be an attempt to eliminate judgment of 
sameness of function of items when a test is originally 
drawn up. A “coefficient of cohesion,” entirely 
devoid of judgment, measuring the singleness of test 
function is proposed as an essential datum with 
reference to a test, but not as a substitute for the 
similar-form reliability coefficient—(Courtesy Psy- 
chometrika). 

4227. Kellogg, W. N. Laboratory psychology 
and the A.B. degree. Science, 1942, 96, 83-84.—A 
previous study, by J. E. Winter (see XVI: 1326), 
showed that in 1937 out of 75 selected colleges and 
universities, 44 did not accept psychology as satis- 
fying the science requirement for the A.B. degree. 
A more recent investigation by the present author 
reveals that 4 of this group of 44 now do accept 
psychology as fulfilling this requirement. This 
means an increase from 29 to 37% acceptance over 
the 5-year period.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 
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4228. Kennedy, F. Galileo and Freud. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1942, 98, 770-772.—Galileo taught his 
students to measure the mountains of the moon by 
their own shadows. “It is a curious parallel that 
Freud should teach us to measure the validity of 
man by the shadows of his dreams.’’ The phylo- 
genetic development of behavior and personality is 
the great idea passed on by Freud.—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4229. Libby, J. E. P. Response relay. Psycho- 
metrika, 1942, 7, 139-142.—Controlled by micro- 
phone, photocell, or keys, the described instrument 
operates a chronoscope, chronograph, etc., together 
with a projector, bell, light, or other stimulus requir- 
ing up to 200 watts.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

4230. Marsh, C. J. A student evaluation of 
course objectives in psychology. J. genet. Psychol., 
1942, 60, 381-384.—150 students in general psychol- 
ogy at Stephens College described as “‘has been very 
well met"’ (next to highest on a 5-point scale) most 
of 15 objectives such as (1) reasonably good and 
reasonably rapid adaptation to changes in environ- 
ment, (2) recognition of one’s own prejudices and 
enuine effort to minimize their undesirable effects, 
3) development of interest in psychological issues 
as shown in reading and thinking beyond required 
assignments.—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

4231. McPherson, J.C. Mathematical operations 
with ched cards. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1942, 
37, 275-281.—Brief descriptions are given of the 
various machines: automatic multiplier, reproducer, 
automatic sorting machine, collator, electric ac- 
counting machine, different kinds of punches, 
verifiers, and interpreters. Brief discussions are 
given of the uses of the machine equipment in: 
the construction and interpolation of complex tables, 
the synthesis and analysis of harmonic functions, 
work in progressive digiting (such as computing 
sums of products), and the evaluation of higher order 
determinants. Among other applications there are 
listed: the solution of differential equations, the 
preparation of scatter diagrams, the uses in factor 
analysis, and the evaluation of formulae.—T. G. 
Andrews (Barnard). 

4232. Mowrer, O. H., & Miller, N. E. A multi- 
purpose learning-demonstration apparatus. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1942, 31, 163-170.—The apparatus de- 
scribed and illustrated provides for classroom 
demonstrations involving rats in learning situations. 
The way in which this equipment is adaptable to the 
requirements of various types of learning is indi- 
cated.— M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

4233. Reich, W. The discovery of the orgone. 
Vol. I. The function of the orgasm; sex-economic 
roblems of biological energy. (Trans. by T. P. 

‘olfe.) New York: Orgone Institute Press, 1942. 
Pp. xxxvi + 368. $3.00.—Basing his school of 
thought upon his fundamental discoveries of orgone 
as an omni-present radiant energy and of bions as 
vesicles which develop from organic or inorganic 
substances into protozoa and bacteria by becoming 
charged with orgone energy, the author propounds 


his thesis that ‘‘there is only one thing wrong with 
neurotic patients: the lack of full and repeated 
sexual satisfaction."" Throughout the book the 
author offers many criticisms of current psychiatric, 
psychological, and psychoanalytic teachings. A 
glossary is given of the author's terminology, and the 
book is indexed.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


4234. Sandomer, M. M. A computational short 
cut for regressions based on unequal frequencies. 
J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1942, 37, 282-284.—The 
author presents an extension of R. A. Fisher's 
method with further elimination of manual labor. 
The method can be applied with punched card 
equipment or calculating machine. The necessary 
work-table is presented, and a formal illustration is 
carried out.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


4235. Sheppard, W. F. The probability integral. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1939. Pp. 
xi + 34. 8s. 6d.—The tables in this volume (British 
Association Mathematical Tables, vol. VII), com- 
prise: (1) the ratio of the tail area of the normal curve 
to its bounding ordinate, to 12decimal places, at inter- 
vals of 1/100¢; (2) the same ratio at intervals of 1/10e, 
to 24 decimal places; (3) the negative natural 
logarithm of the tail area of the normal curve to 24 
decimal places, for integral multiples of the ¢; 
(4) the negative natural logarithm of the tail area 
of the normal curve at intervals of 1/10¢, to 16 
decimal places; (5) the common logarithm of the tail 
area of the normal curve at intervals of 1/10¢, to 
12 decimal places; (6) the common logarithm of the 
tail area of the normal curve at intervals of 1/100c, 
to 8 decimal places. All the tables go up to 10 
times the standard deviation, and the necessary 
reduced derivatives etc. for interpolation are given.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


4236. Thorndike, R. L. Regression fallacies in 
the matched groups experiment. Psychometrika, 
1942, 7, 85-102.—This paper is concerned particu- 
larly with certain regression effects which appear 
whenever matched groups are drawn from popula- 
tions which differ with regard to the characteristics 
being studied. It is shown that regression will pro- 
duce systematic differences between these groups on 
measures other than those upon which they were 
specifically matched. The size and direction of 
these differences depends upon the differences 
between the parent populations, both in the match- 
ing and in the experimental variables, and upon the 
correlation between the matching and the experi- 
mental variables. Formulas are presented for 
estimating the expected regression effect. Several 
alternative procedures are suggested for avoiding 
the erroneous conclusions which the regression effect 
is likely to suggest.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


4237. Weaver, H. B., & Roberts, J. R. A dis- 
criminative serial action apparatus. J. exp. Psychol., 
1942, 31, 171-176.—The apparatus described and 
illustrated provides for discriminative finger re- 
sponses to be made to each of a series of 4 color 
stimuli which are to be successively presented. 
Correct response to a given color brings about the 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


immediate and automatic presentation of the next 
color in the series. Responses are recorded on high- 
speed waxed tape, the incorrect responses bein 
readily distinguishable from the correct ones.— M. 
Zigler (Wellesley). 


4238. Wiersma, D. [Objectifying and er 
fyin Psychiat.-neurol. Bl., Amst., 1940, 
342-359.—[Abstracted review; original not spe 
Modern schools of psychology are discussed as to 
whether they are of the objectifying or subjectifying 
variety, a distinction made first by Miiller-Freien- 
fels. Gestalt is considered as belonging to the latter 
group. In contradistinction to Miiller-Freienfels 
the author does not consider psychoanalysis and 
Individual Psychology as subjectifying. Objectify- 
ing are the psychology of Heyman and psychology 
beginning with Weber down to the author himself.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4239. Wilson, E. B., & Worcester, J. Note on 
the f-test. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1942, 28, 
297—301.—The authors ‘‘discuss in some detail for 
the #-test the regression of the test 7” which any 
research worker can use when ¢ in relation to ¢ is 
computed from the data. Inasmuch as they are 
concerned with the regression of T on ¢ rather than 
ton T, they present 4 tables, based upon samples of 
3, 5, and 9 cases, ‘‘which correspond to the four 
regions separated by line T equal to 1.96 and that 
for ¢ equal to its value for P of 0.05."" ‘For these 
cases the correlation coefficients . . . and the corre- 
sponding correlation ratios for the regression of 
T on ¢’” are tabulated.— L. A. Pennington (Illinois). 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


4240. Bartorelli, C. Der heutige Stand der ex- 
perimentellen Erfahrungen iiber die Bezieh 
von Zwischen- und Mittelhirn zur Motorik. (The 
present status of experimental knowledge on the 
relations of the diencephalon and midbrain to 
motility.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1941, 
48, 370-396.—This is a review of the literature.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


4241. Bunnemann, O. Gehirn und Gesittung. 
(Brain and morality.) Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 
1940, 42, 280-283; 294-296.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] Psychosomatic dualism with its 
sharp distinction between drive and will and morality 
is unjustified. The latter concepts are but abstrac- 
tions, and it would be better to discard these terms 
in favor of the term organic ego. Morality is local- 
ized primarily in the subcortex. Its localization, by 
Kleist, in the frontal lobe is not adequate to the 
complexity of the moral functions—H. L. Ans- 
bacher (Brown). 


4242. Darrow, C. W., Jost, H., Solomon, A. P., 
& Mergener, J. C. Autonomic indications of ex- 
citatory and homeostatic effects on the electro- 
encephalogram. J. Psychol., 1942, 14, 115-130.— 
Simultaneous electroencephalographic, systolic blood 
pressure, galvanic, and respiratory records were 
obtained from 10 subjects during responses to 
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The subjects included normals, 
schizophrenics, and “normal” records from 6us- 
pected epileptics. The results show that beta 
potentials increase and alpha potentials decrease 
following stimulation. Correlations between gal- 
vanic response and rise in blood pressure and the 
alpha, beta, and delta activity are given. From 
these relationships it is inferred that after a stimulus 
there must be two effects, an effect of excitation, and 
a homeostatic effect of the concomitant blood pres- 
sure change. Intrinsic vasomotor mechanisms, 
hydrogen ion and carbon dioxide content of blood 
and brain, and local cerebral activity are suggested 
as 3 possible neurophysiological mechanisms in- 
volved in such situations—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Con- 
necticut). 


4243. Griittner, R., & Bonkélé, A. Uber Ermii- 
dung und Schlaf auf Grund hirnbioelektrischer 
Untersuchungen. (Brain bioelectrical investigations 
on fatigue and sleep.) Arch. Psychiat. Nervenkr., 
1940, 111, 652-665.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. ] In fatigue alpha waves become irregular 
and discontinuous. Before sleep onset, a reduction 
of normal cortical activity is observed, but a con- 
siderable reduction of activity through fatigue does 
not necessarily lead to sleep. During sleep the 
cortex is, at least at times, very active. This ac- 
tivity, however, differs from that of the waking state. 
During sleep frontal activity is greater than occi- 
pital, while the reverse holds true during waking.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4244. Gutmann, E., Guttmann, L., Medawar, 
P. B., & Young, J. Z. The rate of regeneration of 
nerve. J. exp. Biol., 1942, 19, 14-44.—The authors 
report 5 different methods used by them in esti- 
mating the rate of advance of regeneration along 
nerves in the rabbit after crushing or suturing. Not 
all gave the same result. When the advance of 
axon tips was studied, a higher rate was found than 
when the times necessary for functional recovery 
were considered. The latter case furnished a 
measure of the rate of advance, not of the tips of the 
axons, but of completed nerve fibers, able to func- 
tion.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


4245. Ito, G., & Kitamura, K. Vergleichende 
Untersuchung iiber den Grosshirnaktionsstrom 
einiger Saiugetiere. (Comparative investigation of 
the cerebrum action potentials of some mammals.) 
Tohoku J. exp. Med., 1939, 37, 106-i112.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] Spontaneous 
fluctuations on various areas are investigated in 
dogs, cats, guinea pigs, rats, and rabbits. These 
fluctuations show synchronism and isomorphism 
in the various areas for one and the same animal. 
The frequencies (alpha waves) are: 7-9 Hertz for 
the dog, 9-14 for the cat, 7-9 for the guinea pig, 
16-19 for the rat, and 10-14 for the rabbit.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 

4246. Jansen, J. [Morphologic basis for local- 
ization in cortex and cerebellum. ] Nord. Medicin, 
1941 9, 967 ff. 


various stimuli. 
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4247. Loo, Y. T. The mammalian endbrain. I. 
The septum. Contr. biol. Lab. Sci. Soc. China, Zool. 
Ser., 1941 15, No. 3, 29-69.—(Biol. Absir. XVI: 
16397). 

4248. Minckler, J. Quantitative interneuronal 
relationships in the human spinal cord. Science, 
1942, 96, 117-118.—A table presents numerical 
data upon the interrelationships of various cell 
groups in the human spinal cord. These figures were 
obtained through observations of central bouton 
changes incident to known lesions in the central and 
peripheral nervous system.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Ccn- 
necticut). 

4249. Pearson, A. A. The development of the 
olfactory nerve, the nervus terminalis, and the 
vomeronasal nerve in man. Ann. Otol. etc., St 
Louis, 1942, 51, 317-332.—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

4250. Rohracher, H. Die elektrischen Vorgiinge 
im menschlichen Gehirn. (The electrical processes 
in the human brain.) Z. Psychol., 1940, 149, 209- 
281.—This is a review of investigations of the elec- 
trical processes in the human brain, including also 
work done on animals. After considering the mass 
of experimental evidence, the theory is advanced 
that beta-waves arise from excitation processes in 
the ganglion cells, while alpha-waves fulfil a vital 
function for the ganglion cells, a nutritive-vegetative 
process, which restores their depleted energy. This is 
considered for its importance in the study of elec- 
trical processes, as well as its general psychological 
importance, as for example in explaining fluctuations 
of attention. The 4 chief objections advanced by 
Berger against this theory are answered in the light 
of the experimental evidence.—D. T. Spoerl (Amer- 
ican International College). 

4251. Sacher, G. Periodic phenomena in the 
interaction of two neurons. Bull. math. Biophys., 
1942, 4, 77-82.—The periodic and resonant proper- 
ties of a closed neuron circuit are exhibited, and 
applications to some visual and electrophysiological 
phenomena are discussed.—(Courtesy Bull. math. 
Biophys.). 

4252. Sarkisov, S. A. [The problem of localiza- 
tion of the architectonics and bioelectrical phenom- 
ena in the cortex of the cerebral hemispheres in the 
light of modern data.] Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1940, 
9, No. 6, 5~-22.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] The localization problem is dealt with in the 
light of phylo- and ontogenetic findings. The 
possibility of explaining the mechanisms of condi- 
tioned cortical processes through the effect of a 
combination of external! stimuli is discussed. The 
hypothesis of equipotentiality beyond the limits of 
the various architectonic fields and functions, is 
untenable.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

4253. Stead, E. A., Jr., Ebert, R. V., Romano, J 
& Warren, J. V. entral autonomic 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1942, 48, 92-107.— 
The authors describe the cases of 6 patients with 
lesions of the brain stem due to vascular thrombosis. 
In 4 there were minimal evidences of sweating dis- 
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turbances. In 2, sweating on heating the body and 
vasoconstriction on cooling it were seriously dis- 
turbed, but vasodilatation on heating and vaso- 
constriction from a full inspiration, or Brass sensory 
stimuli, were normal. The authors hold that ‘‘the 
efferent tracts concerned with various functions of 
the autonomic nervous system are at least in part 
anatomically distinct in the medulla, so that a 
lesion may destroy the tracts concerned with one or 
more functions of the autonomic nervous system 
without interfering with the remainder. Central 
lesions of the autonomic nervous system produce 
signs that are different from those caused by removal 
ef the sympathetic ganglia or nerves, just as lesions 
in the sensory cortex produce signs different from 
those caused by sectioning a peripheral nerve or 
= roots.""—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
ass.). 


4254. Torrents, E. [Analysis of alpha waves in 
—— ] C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1940, 134, 
95 fi. 


4255. Williams, D. The significance of an abnor- 
mal electroencephalogram. J. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1941, 4, 257-268.—EEG recordings were made of 
900 subjects, including normals, psychoneurotics, 
epileptics, and subjects possessing a post-traumatic 
syndrome. 5% of normals, 60% of epileptics having 
one type of fit, and 90% of epileptics having more 
than one type of fit, showed abnormal EEG records 
(EEG’s taken between fits). The presence of ab- 
normal EEG records with subjects otherwise normal, 
strongly indicates the existence of ‘‘an inborn con- 
stitutional abnormality involving the central nervous 
system,” which may later manifest itself as a be- 
havior disturbance in the subject or in his offspring. 
—G. W. Knox (Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 4219, 4262, 4274, 4280, 4310, 
4316, 4333, 4378, 4402, 4485, 4486, 4604. ] 
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4256. Bartlett, N. R., & Hudson, G. E. Theory of 
the effects of light intensity and duration in de- 
termining visual responses. Proc. nai. Acad. 
Sct. Wash., 1942, 28, 289-292.—By theoretically 
applying and extending Hecht’s differential equation 
for selected visual functions, the authors derive a 
method by which to relate intensity and duration 
variables under certain prescribed conditions. They 
(1) consider only the bimolecular form of this equa- 
tion, (2) assume that the threshold response occurs 
when x changes by a constant amount Ax, (3) as- 
sume x(t) a continuous function of ¢, (4) consider 
those cases in which the angular areas of the retina 
are homogeneous, (5) discuss those conditions “‘in 
which J is constant in each ofa . . . number of time 
intervals."" Deductive tests of the method are ap- 
plied to (1) scotopic absolute thresholds, (2) bright- 
ness and darkness discrimination, (3) the minimal 
time needed for obliteration of one intensity ‘‘in 
detecting a ‘dark flash’ (time ‘inverse’ absolute 
threshold).’’ Constants derived from the equations 
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can be checked by recourse to experimental data.— 
L. A. Pennington (Illinois). 

4257. Bellamy, B. R., & Newhall,S. M. Attribu- 
tive limens in selected regions of the Munsell color 
solid. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1942, 32, 465-473.— 
Difference limens for hue, value (lightness), and 
chroma (saturation) were secured for 41 representa- 
tive regions of the Munsell color solid. Three ex- 
perienced observers were used under very favorable 
conditions. The data were expressed in step units 
on the Munsell scales. In terms of these units the 
hue limens were high in the blue and low in the 
purple; chroma limens increased with increase in 
chroma; and value limens were very small through- 
out. There were indications that the difference 
limen might not be an appropriate constant for use 
as a universal scaling unit.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


4258. Brock, F. W. The fusion range in stereo- 
scopic vision. Parts 1, 2,3 & 4. Optom. Wkly, 
1942, 33, 637-639; 665-666, 685; 697-700; 725-727. 
—After an introductory discussion of retinal corre- 
spondene and the horopter surface, the author 

cribes a series of experiments demonstratin 
fusion phenomena under various conditions, an 
suggests modifications in the conventional descrip- 
tions of the fusion horopter.—D. J. Shaad (Lawrence, 
Kansas). 

4259. Brown, C. W., Fisk, L. B., & Torkelson, H. 
P. The effect of changes in vitamin A content in the 
diet upon recovery from glare blindness. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1942, 26, 359-370.—This study differs 
from others on the same subject in that the method 
of measurement was simplified to make it practical 
to use on large groups of automobile drivers in a 
relatively short time. Secondly, changes in diet 
rather than the use of vitamin concentrates de- 
termined the amount of vitamin intake. Thirdly, 
individual variations were studied. From the 10 
cases used it was found that a diet deficient in 
vitamin A caused a significant increase in recovery 
time from glare for the first 5 days, after which 
recovery time remained relatively the same.—W. F. 
Madden (Middlebury). 

4260. Brown, F. R. The prohlem of abdominal 
pain with special reference to the localization of 
visceral pain. Brit. med. J., 1942, Part 1, 543-546.— 
The development of the intestinal tract is described, 
and the sensitivity of the intestine and the peri- 
toneum is discussed with reference to the adequate 
stimuli for visceral and somatic pain. The observed 
localization of visceral pain is interpreted to yield 
the following law: ‘Pain produced in an organ which 
has (phylogenetically or ontogenetically) migrated 
(or has been artificially displaced) from its primary 
relative position, and which has not acquired an 
additional nerve supply in its secondary or perma- 
nent position, is invariably localized in the primary 
relative position of that organ.’—D. A. Grant 
Wisconsin). 

4261. Clark, W. E. Le G. The visual centers of 
the brain and their connexions. Physiol. Rev., 
1942, 22, 205-232.—This review is arranged under 


4257-4265 


the topics: the structural organization of the retina, 
optic nerve, chiasma, optic tract, and accessory 
optic tracts; tectal connections of the optic tract; 
the lateral geniculate body, mode of termination 
of optic fibers in it, efferent connections, and rela- 
tion to the visual cortex; the visual cortex, its asso- 
ciation fibers, intrinsic organization, projection of 
the retina on it, and efferent elements, cortical, 
corticopontine, and corticomesencephalic. The bib- 
liography includes English, United States, South 
American, Continental, and Chinese references.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


4262. Dimitri, V. [Pathological physiology of 

pain.] J. neuro-psiquiat. panamer., 1939, 1, 1001- 
1020.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. "7 The 
components of pain phenomena are: certain sensitive 
tracts and nuclei, the thalamus, and the sympathetic 
nervous system. Three anatomic-clinical investiga- 
tions of cases with painful hemiplegia serve as 
illustrations —H. L. Ansbacher (ewer. 


4263. Dresler, A. Uber eine jahreszeitliche 
Schwankung der spektralen Hellempfindlichkeit. 
(A seasonal fluctuation of spectral brightness sensi- 
tivity.) Licht, 1940, 10, 79-82.—[Abstracted re- 
view; original not seen. ] The accuracy of the 
spectral brightness sensitivity curve of the eye, 
which is determined by an international convention, 
has been doubted in recent years. Some control 
measurements did not confirm these doubts, others 
confirmed them to a considerable extent. The 
present study shows that these differences are based 
on a seasonal fluctuation: during summer, maximum 
spectral brightness sensitivity is found at a some- 
what shorter wave length than during winter. A 
maximum difference between summer and winter 
value of 6% was found in 2 observers for the sensi- 
tivity relationship in the 589 and 546 my wave 
lengths. On this seasonal fluctuation a monthl 
fluctuation of higher frequency and smaller ampli- 
tude is superimposed which seems to depend on the 
moon phases. The significance of these findings for 
photometry is discussed.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4264. Elsberg, C. A., & Spotnitz, H. Value of 
quantitative olfactory tests for localization of supra- 
tentorial disease. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1942, 48, 1-12.—1000 patients admitted to a neuro- 
logic hospital were given quantitative olfactory tests 
by the methods of blast injection and steam injec- 
tion of odorous substances (see X: 2314, 2822, 2824). 
Olfaction was found undisturbed in 341 patients. 
The combined results of tests for absolute threshold 
and duration of olfactory fatigue made possible the 
localization of intra-cranial lesions with some suc- 
cess. The tests were of no value for the localization 
of tumors or other lesions in the posterior cranial 
fossa. Tumor in or around the frontal or temporal 
lobe was found in 91% of the patients with complete 
anosmia.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


4265. Goodeve, C. F., Lythgoe, R. J., & Schneider, 
E.E. The photosensitivity of visual le solutions 
and the scotopic sensitivity of the eye in the ultra- 
violet. Proc. roy. Soc., 1942, B130, 380-395.— 
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‘‘Dark adaptation curves, produced by various ob- 
servers, including one with an aphakic eye, were of 
the same type at 365 as at 546 my. The limiting 
scotopic sensitivity (the reciprocal of the potential 
retinal illumination in quanta/sec./sq. mm. which is 
just sufficient to excite vision) of normal eyes at 365 
my is more than ten thousand times smaller than 
that to be expected from the photosensitivity at this 
wave-length, a fact which is attributed to the pres- 
ence of light absorbing substances in front of the 
retina. The scotopic sensitivity of the aphakic 
eye was, however, as expected, indicating the ab- 
sence of absorbing substances. Indeed the aphakic 
eye was practically as sensitive at 365 as it was at 
546 mu. The limit of vision in the ultraviolet was 
accurately determined and, for normal eyes found 
to correspond to the threshold of the lens, 309 my. 
The limit for the aphakic eye (no lens) corresponded 
to the threshold of absorption of the cornea, 298 my.”’ 
27 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


4266. Grant, V. W. Accommodation and con- 
vergence in visual space perception. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1942, 31, 89-104.—Distance judgments 
were made both under conditions in which accom- 
modation and convergence was to the same dis- 
tance, and under conditions in which the converged 
distance differed from the accommodated distance 
by one diopter. Attention was directed in the latter 
case sometimes to the accommodated and at other 
times to the converged distance. The narrow range 
of distances employed was 25-50 cm. The set-up 
used was designed to keep image-size constant and 
to provide a target which possessed visual detail 
adequate for effective accommodation. Measure- 
ments obtained from 30-40 subjects indicate that 
accommodation and convergence are ‘‘about equally 
potent in determining distance judgments.’’ Con- 
vergence and/or accommodation to a nearer target 
was found to result in a decrease in the size of the 
visual image; and to a farther target, in an increase 
in the size of the image.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


4267. Hahn, H., Kuckulies, G., & Bissar, A. 
Eine systematische Untersuchung der Geschmacks- 
schwellen. 2. Mitt. (A systematic investigation of 
taste thresholds. Part II.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1940, 
68, 185-206.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. | Adaptation and temperature of the solution 
were found determining factors. If the solution is 
made sufficiently strong, no complete adaptation will 
be reached. Once adaptation has reached its 
maximum, the threshold remains constant. The 
adaptation curve is a function of the taste quality 
and of individual differences. Maximum adaptation 
to one particular taste quality raises also the thresh- 
old of a related taste. All these phenomena are 
based on permeability processes.—H. L. Ansbacher 
(Brown). 

4268. Hanawalt, N. G. The effect of practice 
upon the perception of simple designs masked by 
more complex designs. J. exp. Psychol., 1942, 31, 
134-148.—Experiments are described in which 
subjects were required to search for simple designs 
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concealed in more complex ones. 8 different simple 
designs were employed. The time taken to detect 
the designs and the errors committed were deter- 
mined. When the results indicated improvement 
as a function of practice, further trials were under- 
taken in which the time between trials was varied. 
However, the amount of time elapsing between 
trials was found to be unimportant. The number of 
designs that stood out immediately (within 2 secs.) 
increased as a function of time in spite of variation 
of time-interval between trials. Methods by which 
subjects gained facility in detecting the designs are 
described.— M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


4269. Hecht, S. The chemistry of visual sub- 
stances. Annu. Rev. Biochem., 1942, 11, 465-496.— 
This is a review of recent articles. Topics included 
are: the contribution of data on visual functions 
to our knowledge of visual substances, the chemical 
nature of visual purple, its bleaching by light, and 
its regeneration by restorative reactions——L. A. 
Riggs (Brown). 

4270. Heider, F., & Heider, G. M. Studies in 
the psychology of the deaf: No. 2. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1941, 53, No. 5. Pp. 158.—Two studies 
are described: (1) the language and social behavior of 
young deaf children, and (2) the adjustment of the 
adult deaf. In the first, 53 observations of deaf 
and 22 observations of hearing children were made 
in 3 play situations in attempting to understand the 
needs of communication and social intercourse of 
young deaf children who had not yet acquired 
conventional language symbols. The principal 
means of communication used by the deaf children 
were: a few spoken words, pictorial gestures, imita- 
tions of actions, pointing, pointing combined with 
movements of the hands, facial expression, nodding 
and shaking the head, and expressive vocalization. 
It was found that the young deaf child can communi- 
cate meanings that belong concretely to the im- 
mediate situation but is handicapped in dealing with 
aspects of the situation which involve imaginary 
play, reference to past and future, reference to 
absent objects, etc. The effects of these limitations 
on social contacts are discussed. The second study 
is based on material obtained by letter and interview 
from 86 former pupils of schools for the deaf, and 
aimed (1) to determine the tensions and limitations 
involved in a deaf person’s ordinary life and (2) 
to survey the ways in which the deaf meet the situa- 
tions which they face.—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative 
Test Service). 

4271. Hibben, S. G., & Reid, K. M. Comments 
on blackouts. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1942, 37, 210- 
216.—A survey is made of visual perception during 
blackouts. Relative rates of dark adaptation with 
various wave-length compositions, threshold condi- 
tions at the street level and from the air, and glare 
as a form of camouflage are discussed. It is con- 
cluded that blue light is least helpful to those on the 
ground and most likely to be detected from the air; 
dim white or reddish light is to be preferred.— 
G. W. Knox (Chicago). 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


4272. Héygaard, A., Holm, H., & Rodahl, K. 
[Latent night blindness in seamen.} Nord. hyg. 
Tidskr., 1940, 21, 123-146.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. | 401 European seamen and 106 
Norwegian students served as subjects. Dark 
adaptation was affected by alcohol, but not by 
smoking. Deck seamen showed better night vision 
than those usually occupied below deck in illumi- 
nated places, which would indicate a practice effect. 
Also, employed seamen had better adaptation than 
unemployed seamen. A large dose of vitamin A 
improved adaptation in 35 of 38 seamen who had 
shown a reduction in dark adaptation. If the dark 
adaptation of Eskimos, with large vitamin A intake, 
is taken as the norm, 6% of the seamen and none of 
the students were night-blind, while 31% of the sea- 
men and 25% of the students were borderline cases. 
German summary.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4273. Hughson, W., Ciocco, A., & Palmer, C. E. 
Studies on pupils of the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf. IV. Mechanism of inheritance of deafness. 
Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1942, 35, 871-882.— 
Differentiation of inherited from acquired deafness, 
among the pupils of a school for the deaf, is possible 
if the individual history and immediate cause of the 
deafness be studied. Cases of inherited deafness 
constituted about 35% of the school population. 
Such deafness is considered to be transmitted ac- 
cording to the Mendelian pattern, involving a single 
recessive gene. ‘‘Whether or not a history of deaf- 
ness in the immediate family can be elicited, a 
person with embryonic deafness will transmit the 
particular gene to his offspring, and the chances that 
the transmission is manifest in the offspring will 
depend on the hereditary make-up of the spouse.’’— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

4274. Jirmunskaya, E. A. ([Electrophysiological 
analysis of the influence of the sympathetic nervous 
system on cutaneous reception.] Fiziol. Zh. 
S.S.S.R., 1940, 28, No. 5, 491-500.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] Action potentials were 
recorded during stimulation of the sensitive skin 
nerves with touch, pain, and chemical stimuli. The 
effect of the sympathetic nervous system on the 
tactile skin receptors manifested itself in a reduction 
in frequency and duration of the discharges. The 
effect of the sympathetic nervous system on the 
pain receptors was the reverse. The views of 
Pachornoff and Propper-Graschtschenkoff that the 
skin receptors are directly influenced by the sym- 
pathetic nervous system are supported. English 
summary.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

4275. Kinney, C. E. Testing hearing and evalua- 
tion of results in mathematical figures. W. Va. med. 
J., 1941, 37, 448-453.—( Biol. Absir. XVI: 16196). 

4276. Kobrak, H.G. Observations on the acous- 
tic movements of the human sound conducting 
apparatus. Ann. Otol. etc., St Louis, 1942, 51, 554—- 
555.—Abstract of motion picture demonstration. 

4277. Korotkin,I.I. [On the dynamics of induc- 
tion relations in the cerebral cortex involved in the 
phenomenon of acoustic illusion of rhythm fre- 


4272-4281 


quency.] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1940, 28, No. 5, 
421-430.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
The acoustic illusion of rhythm frequency consists 
in the phenomenon that the application of a positive 
conditioned stimulus of a higher frequency (M 192) 
results in the reversal of the objective and subjective 
response to a subsequent, previously established, 
positive conditioned stimulus of a lower frequency 
(M 120). This phenomenon is based on the mutual 
induction of inhibition and excitation in the cortex. 
The combination of objective methodology with an 
analysis of the subjective reports permits thorough 
investigation of conditioned reflex processes in man. 
English summary.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4278. Kravkov, S. V. [Some new findings on 
color vision. ] Acta med. URSS, 1939, 2, 461-471.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] Through 
coler threshold and flicker frequency, the effect of 
auditory, olfactory, taste, and tactual stimuli on 
color vision was investigated further. The findings 
are: no effect in the extremes of the spectrum and 
around 570 my, a reduction in sensitivity to red, and 
an increase in sensitivity to green. All these stimuli 
act on the sympathetic nervous system, and the 
administration of adrenalin has the same effect on 
color vision as these stimuli—H. L, Amsbacher 
(Brown). 

4279. Lange, C. W., Sr., & Lange, C. W., Jr. 
Binocular vision. Parts I, I & III. Optom. Wkly, 
1942, 33, 311-313; 425-427; 453-455.—Case his- 
tories, and discussion of the relation between myopia 
and faulty habits of binocular vision, make up the 
first three parts of this series —D. J. Shaad (Law- 
rence, Kansas). 

4280. Lashley, K. S. The mechanism of vision: 
XVII. Autonomy of the visual cortex. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1942, 60, 197-221.—28 pigmented rats 
were subjected to a variety of brain lesions and com- 
pared with 11 normal animals on a difficult visual 
discrimination task and on a problem involving 
reversal of reaction to paired figures according to the 
background used therewith. Failure in the tests 
was associated either with lesions in the electro- 
stimulable areas for the legs or with extensive bilat- 
eral central scotomas. 12 operated animals passed 
all tests. In these cases direct connections between 
visual and other cortical areas were damaged, as well 
as all major cytoarchitectural areas except the striate, 
without deterioration of function. “From these 
facts it is concluded that the functions of the visual 
cortex in the performance of difficult visual dis- 
criminations do not depend upon any direct or 
specific transcortical connections with other regions 
of the neopallium.’-—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

4281. Loy, A. W. A study of depth perception and 
fusion in relation to the treatment of strabismus. 
Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1942, 40, 694-699.—“‘The 
geometrical conditions under which binocular vision 
develops result in the establishment of a pattern of 
retinal zones parallel to the plane of the visual axes. 
Only those retinal units in the right and left parts of 
the same parallel zone are associated in fusion. 
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4282-4290 RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


Noncorresponding retinal units as well as corre- 
sponding retinal units in the same parallel zone are 
associated in fusion. There are three types of 
fusion which form the physiological basis for 
binocular depth perception. Fusion is the clasping 
link in a chain of events which establishes binocular 
coordination. Fusion follows stimulation (under 
certain geometrical conditions) just as sensations of 
in, heat, and cold, follow stimulation. Strabismus 
in children is due to the interference with the proper 
stimulation of the sensory elements. The treatment 
is, therefore, directed toward the proper stimulation 
of the retinal units. It may be reduced to simple 
rocedures.""—J. E. Zerga (U. S. Employment 
rvice). 

4282. Mansfeld, F. Der Blinde auf der Strasse; 
Beitrag zur Hiérerziehung des Blinden. (The blind 
in the street; contribution to the auditory education 
of the blind.) Dtsch. Sonderschuile, 1940, 7, 265-269. 
—([Abstracted review; original not seen.] The 
author, himself blind, observes that in crossing a 
street the following must be considered: (1) the 
direction of the sound series produced by an ap- 
proaching vehicle, (2) echoes of the original sound, 
(3) the angle and the changes in ang'e between the 
directions of the original and the echo sounds, (4) 
change in sound intensity of the approaching vehicle. 
The auditory space of the blind is not static but 
arises from movement. It has four dimensions, in 
contrast to the three dimensions of visual space.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4283. Mead, L. C. Visual brightness discrimina- 
tion in the cat asa function of illumination. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1942, 60, 223-257.—5 cats required 100- 
350 trials in a brightness discrimination apparatus 
to reach a criterion of 25 successive errorless trials. 
Discrimination limens were found for 3 cats over a 
wide range of brightnesses. The absolute brightness 
threshold was about 1.32x10~’ millilamberts (2 
cats). As intensity increased, brightness discrimina- 
tion improved, with some indication of decreased 
sensitivity at very high levels. In general the curves 
resemble those for the clam Mya arenaria, Droso- 
philia, bee, and man. The implications of the 
data for Hecht’s theory of visual function are dis- 
cussed.—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 


4284. Metzger, W. Zur anschaulichen Repriisen- 
tation von Rotationsvorgingen und ihrer Deutung 
durch Gestaltkreislehre und Gestalttheorie. (Clear 
representation of rotation phenomena and their 
interpretation by Gestalt-cycle and Gestalt theory.) 
Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1940, 68, 261-279.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] This detailed theoretical 
discussion is based on a phenomenon observed by 
Christian: subthreshold rotation in a dark room is 
not perceived ; however, if a light, firmly attached to 
the rotation chair, is moved alongside, this is clearly 
seen as moving (see XVI: 1815).—H. L. Amsbacher 
(Brown). 

4285. Moore, J. lL. A vision test card designed 
for use in examinations for the armed forces; a 
more refined method for differentiating between 


class 1-A and class 1-B cases. Milit. Surg., 1942, 90, 
684-688.— Particular emphasis is given to the levels 
of vision which divide the group examined into the 
various classes. The card provides a simple, rapid 
check of vision and is of special value in detecting 
malingerers.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

4286. Murray, E. Color blindness and borderline 
cases. Science, 1942, 96, 133-135.—The author 
discusses the inadequacies of the most widely em- 
ployed methods for detecting color blindness, e.g. 
the Ishihara, Stilling, etc. It is proposed that such 
terms as deuteranopia, protanopia, and color blind 
be discarded.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

4287. Nissen, H. W. Ambivalent cues in dis- 
criminative behavior of chimpanzees. J. Psychol., 
1942, 14, 3-33.—Four out of 5 chimpanzees mastered 
a problem in visual discrimination wherein the 
stimuli had ambivalent properties, i.e., in one situa- 
tion one of a pair of stimuli served as the positive 
cue, whereas in paired combination with another 
stimulus it was the negative cue. The stimuli were 
white and black plaques of different sizes (10-21 cm. 
square). The pairing of stimuli during training 
determined in what manner the animals responded 
when 2 white squares of different sizes or 2 black 
ones of different sizes were presented for the first 
time; the responses to black-white pairs of different 
sizes were generally in conformity with the relative 
approximation to the sizes used during training. 
In tests it was found that the habit could be per- 
formed when the size difference between stimuli 
was as little as 1 cm. ona side. Retention was good 
over a period of several weeks. In his discussion 
the author notes that “the maximum number of 
necessary and independent cues to which an organ- 
ism can respond (the greatest number of degrees 
of ambivalence or contingency which may be in- 
volved) in a discrimination, is suggested as an axis 
of discriminative behavior which may permit the 
quantitative differentiation of individuals and spe- 
cies.""—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


4288. Ohnstad, K. The world at my finger tips. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1942. Pp. 348. $3.00. 
—A young man of twenty-nine tells of his feelings 
and experiences when blindness overtook him thir- 
teen years ago, of how he went through college, and 
of how he has adjusted himself to a new but still 
active life-—(Courtesy Publishers’ Weekly). 


4289. Raverdino, G., & Stiglich, O. Eccitabilita 
vestibolare al piano ed in alta montagna; in ripose 
e dopo fatica. (Vestibular excitability in low lands 
and in high mountains; in rest and after fatigue.) 
Valsalva, 1940, 16, 208-213.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. | Caloric excitability was tested 
by the authors on themselves at 200 m. and at 
3000 m. altitude, after rest and after 10 min. strenu- 
ous exercise. At both altitudes excitability was 
increased through fatigue, but no differences were 
found between the altitudes—H. L. Ansbacher 
(Brown). 

4290. Semeonoff, B. Some problems of measure- 
ment and interpretation in the study of dark adapta- 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


tion. Brit. J. Psychol., 1942, 33, 1-14.—Studies of 
dark adaptation have shown wide divergences in 
respect of both technique and interpretation. An 
adequate test of D.A. should embody the following 
conditions: a duration sufficient to give approxi- 
mately complete adaptation, 40 min. being the 
absolute minimum if peripheral vision is being stud- 
ied ; a preliminary period of light adaptation sufficient 
to ensure uniform ocular conditions before D.A. 
begins; judgments at stated intervals rather than 
continuous attention to the test light. Account 
should be taken of size and retinal position of the 
test object, whether viewed monocularly or binocu- 
larly, and whether judgments depend on form dis- 
crimination or solely on light sensitivity. In 
assessing adaptometer results a number of additional 
constant and alterable factors must be taken into 
account, e.g. age, intelligence and certain eye condi- 
tions, including effects of practice and nutritional 
condition —M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


4291. Stigler, R. Vergleich der Wahrnehmungs- 
fihigkeit fiir kleinste Bewegungen in der Peripherie 
des Gesichtsfeldes bei Weissen und bei Negern. 
(Comparison of capacity to perceive minute move- 
ments in the visual periphery, in whites and in 
negroes.) Riv. Biol., 1940, 30, 114-126.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. J With a simple 
attachment (kinestimeter) to a perimeter, peripheral 
acuity for movement was studied in 2 whites and 2 
negroes. The values obtained were 4} times as great 
in one and 2} times as great in the other negro than 
in the 2 whites. Whether this superiority of the 
negroes is due to practice or innate ability remains 
an open question which might well be settled by 
investigations on North American city-bred negroes. 
—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4292. [Various.] Manual of ocular tests: a 
compilation and compendium of ocular tests which 
are in use by the armed forces of the United States 
of America. Minneapolis: American Optometric 
Association, 1942. Pp. 73. $1.50.—This compila- 
tion for the Council on Education and Professional 
Guidance furnishes data, in tabulated form, for 
the various visual test procedures adopted by the 
Army, Navy, Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
Selective Service System. Certain test score con- 
version tables and a list of general references are 
included.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


4293. [Various.] Lectures delivered at the 44th 
Congress of the American Optometric Association, 
June 29—July 3, 1941, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Congr. Amer. optom. Ass., 1941, 44. Pp. 70.—Part I 
includes papers on ‘‘important considerations in the 
development of a modern reading program.” Part II 
is a lecture by F. W. Brock on a simple and direct 
clinical method of conditioning the squinter to 
normal visual habits. The method is that of de- 
scribing to the squinter the essential characteristics 
of normal binocular vision as opposed to the essen- 
tially monocular vision of the squinter. This type 
of training is to precede the usual stereoscopic and 
amblyoscopic procedures. Part III consists of 
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papers on vision in defense industry.—L. A. Riges 
(Brown). 


4294. Vuji¢é, V., & Levi, K. Die Pathologie und 
Klinik der optischen Nachbildern. (Pathology and 
clinical significance of visual afterimages.) Verh. 
3. int. neurol. Kongr., 1939, 511-514.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] This is a study of nega- 
tive afterimages in 126 normal persons and 440 

tients. In various cases of brain tumor after- 
images are absent. In many epileptics afterimages 
are not absent until after the seizure. In hysteria 
afterimages are always present. Schizophrenics 
have “pareidolic’ afterimages with figures and 
ornaments. The author attributes great diag- 
nostic significance to afterimages.—H. L. Ansbacher 
(Brown). 


4295. Wagner, H. Die Vererbung normaler 
Augenmerkmale. (Heredity of normal eye charac- 
teristics.) Handb. Erbbiol., 1940, 3, 575-593.— 
[somes review; original not seen. ] The in- 

uence of heredity on all characteristics of the eye 
is considered, among them refraction. Emmetropia, 
hyperopia, and myopia are hereditary characteristics. 
Intellectual pursuits are not the causes of myopia, 
rather, such pursuits draw to a large extent on 
myopics. Feebleminded show a larger percentage 
of hyperopia. Still, refraction may not be taken as 
an indication of intelligence. Emmetropia and 
hyperopia predominate among primitive, myopia 
among civilized peoples. This may be attributed 
to the lack of selective factors among the latter.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4296. Walshe, F.M.R. The anatomy and physi- 
ology of cutaneous sensibility: a critical review. 
Brain, 1942, 65, 48-112.— With respect to the im- 
mediate results of nerve section and the process of 
restoration of function, there are numerous dis- 
crepancies between the findings of Head and those 
of later workers; the essential facts relied upon by 
Head to prove the existence of a dual (protopathic 
and epicritic) sensory mechanism are not confirmed. 
The doctrine of specific nerve energies receives 
clinical, physiological, and anatomical support, 
but it is not the individual impulse which shows 
specific qualities but rather entire sensory pathways. 
The long-established view that there are 4 primary 
modes of cutaneous sensitivity, touch, cold, pain, 
and warmth, receives consistent support. The work 
of Woollard and his students removes much of the 
obscurity surrounding the mechanism of pain. A 
conception of a physiological unit of sensory recep- 
tion, analogous to Sherrington’s motor unit, is 
developing, which promises to aid in understanding 
problems of localization and discrimination. The 
tendency on the part of some workers to postulate 
anatomical structures without definite anatomical 
evidence is condemned.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


[See also abstracts 4249, 4349, 4360, 4363, 4368, 
4402, < ee 4497, 4501, 4503, 4504, 4510, 4512, 
4515. 
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4297-4303 LEARNING, CONDITIONING, INTELLIGENCE 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


4297. Enke, W., & Hildebrand, E. Erfassungs- 
und Aussageform bei den Konstitutionstypen. 
(Apprehension and testimony in constitutional 
types.) Z. menschl. Vererb.-u. Konst Lehre, 1940, 24 
547—565.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. } 
Observers were left alone in a room for 5 min. and 
then asked to describe it in writing from memory. 
Leptosomes gave an artistic, self-centered descrip- 
tion; pyknics gave a more emotional description, 
with greater sensitivity for color and orientation 
toward the environment; the report of athletics 
was factual, very accurate, and unemotional. These 
findings were confirmed in another experiment in 
which 15 objects were shown within 30 sec., and the 
observers were asked to enumerate the objects 
from memory.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4298. Finger, F. W. Retention and subsequent 
extinction of a simple running response following 
varying conditions of reinforcement. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1942, 31, 120-133.—Latency of response 
and running time were measured in learning experi- 
ments involving a simple running response. Four 
matched groups of 13 rats each were used: I, rein- 
forcement with every one of 16 trials; II, reinforce- 
ment in one half of the 16 trials; III, reinforcement 
with every one of 8 trials; IV, temporally spaced 
reinforcement with every one of the 8 trials. The 
extinction trials were separated from the acquisition 
series in all cases by a 24 hr. period. The average 
response time in the acquisition series was signifi- 
cantly shorter for Group I than for the other three 
groups. Retention, measured by comparing the last 
acquisition trial with the first extinction trial 24 
bours later, was nearly complete for all groups ex- 
cept I, which evinced significant increase in average 
response time. The number of extinction trials 
required before the 3-minute non-response criterion 
was reached was not significantly different for the 4 
groups. The theoretical meaning of these results is 
discussed.— M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


4299. Girden, E. Generalized conditioned re- 
sponses under curare and erythroidine. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1942, 31, 105-119.—Curare or dihydro 
beta erythroidine hydrobromide made up in a dis- 
tilled water solution was injected intraveneously 
into dogs; the latter was also administered orally. 
Tests with a CS (bell) were regularly made before 
and after each drug session. The results obtained 
show “that learning developed in the drug-state, 
whether with curare or erythroidine, is truly disso- 
ciated from the behavior of the normal animal... . 
On return to normality there is loss of one function: the 
conditioning established in the drug-state. The failure 
to respond to CS is as true a sign of normality as the 
ability to stand and walk, although the latter two 
abilities are obviously more easily tested.""—M. J. 
Zigler (Wellesley). 


4300. Hutchinson, E. D. The period of elabora- 
tion in creative endeavor. /Psychiairy, 1942, 5, 
165-176.—Commenting briefly upon his previous 
articles (see XIV: 331, 5991; XV: 3427) the author 
proceeds to discuss the processes involved in the 
elaboration, verification, or evaluation of the prac- 
tical executive aspects of creative endeavor. Topical 
headings are: the nature of the critical attitude, 
insight versus elaboration, time in relation to criti- 
cism, the place of professional criticism, criticism 
and the degree of originality, types of attitude, the 
final reaction to work, aids to criticism, intuition and 
logic, the contact of intuition with reality, intuition 
as revelation of objective reality, and communicabil- 
ity of insight. The author closes with the statements 
that insights are not always communicable in words, 
that visual imagery is only one of the ways by which 
insights are perceived, and that they are best com- 
municated when objectified.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

4301. Marker, C., & Dolgin, M. Simple and 
complex bases for the solution of various tests in 
the Carmichael elevated-maze situation. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1942, 60, 259-269.—18 rats were run in an 
experiment using Carmichael’s elevated alternation 
maze (see XIII: 164). Analysis of the data obtained 
under varying conditions indicated that the ani- 
mals’ performance was due to a combination of 
centrifugal swing and a habit of alternating re- 
sponses to a choice point, the latter being dominant. 
Irregular alternations were harder to master than 
regular alternations, depending upon the organiza- 
tion of a relationship between starting and ending 
points.—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

4302. McClelland, D. C. Studies in serial verbal 
discrimination learning. II. Retention of responses 
to right and wrong words in a transfer situation. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1942, 31, 149-162.—Experiments 
described are designed to show the influence of 
interpolating different intervals of time between 
original learning and relearning upon comparative 
retentiveness of right and wrong responses. 96 
undergraduates learned lists of two-syllable adjec- 
tives in pairs until the criterion of 15 correct re- 
sponses out of the 20 pairs of words was reached. 
They were then divided into 4 groups of 24 each. 
One relearned after an interval of 6 sec., the second 
after 2 min., the third after 20 min., and the fourth 
after 24 hours. The relearning lists consisted half 
of the right verbal responses and half of the wrong 
verbal responses made in the original learning, each 
being combined with a new word. Relearning of 
pairs containing transferred right words yielded no 
significant difference in regard to ease of acquisition 
as a function of duration of intervening interval, 
but pairs containing transferred wrong words were 
easier for the 2-minute and 20-minute intervals. 
The major experimental result is thought to indicate 
that rest pauses act so as to aid differenvially the 
consolidation of avoidance responses to errors.—M. 
J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

4303. McGeoch, J. A. The psychology of human 
learning: an introduction. New York: Longmans, 
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1942. Pp. xvii + 633. $4.00.—This volume, to 
which H. A. Carr contributes an introduction, offers 
a detailed descriptive and critical account of selected 
topics in human learning. The scope of the work is 
indicated by the following chapter titles: concepts 
and methods; curves of learning; intraserial phe- 
nomena; distribution of practice; learning as a 
function of the material learned and of certain 
modes of practice and presentation; learning as a 
function of chronological age, sex, and test intelli- 
gence; learning as a function of motive-incentive 
conditions; retention; conditions of retention; trans- 
fer of training ; fundamental conditions of forgetting; 
fundamental processes and conditions of learning; 
fixation and elimination—frequency and related 
variables; and fixation and elimination—the em- 
pirical law of effect. The experimental literature 
through 1941 is drawn upon, and there are 51 pages 
of references.— W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


4304. Pétzl,O. Probleme der Vererbung geistiger 
Begabung. (Problems of heredity of intelligence.) 
Wien. med. Wschr., 1940, Part 2, 770—-775.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] This lecture is 
largely based on the studies of Reindhl and of Ter- 
man.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4305. Slater, P., & Sargant, W. Influence of 
sodium amytal on intelligence test scores. Lancet, 
1942, 242, 676-677.—"‘In an experiment on 390 
men it was found that a dose of gr. 3 of amytal 
lowered I1Q’s by 3.36 points on an average. This 
result is statistically significant, taking the numbers 
into consideration, but is not important for the 
individual. Thus where amytal is indicated as 
suitable clinically, no fear need be felt, in prescribing 
doses up to gr. 3, that it may interfere with the 
functioning of the patient’s intelligence. It must, 
however, be prescribed with individual susceptibili- 
ties and requirements in mind.’—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

4306. Warden, C. J., & Lubow, L. Effect of per- 
formance without reward on the retention of the 
maze habit in the white rat. J. genet. Psychol., 
1942, 60, 321-328.—19 white rats, trained to a 
criterion of 4 perfect trials in 5 on a Warner-Warden 
maze, were divided into a reward group (6 rats) and 
a non-reward group (13 rats) for a series of post- 
learning trials, 75-135 in number. Since the un- 
rewarded animals showed more than half as many 
perfect trials in this series (39%) than the rewarded 
animals (76%), the habit disintegration is interpreted 
as a temporary disturbance of performance, rather 
than as a permanent loss of retention.—D. K. Spelt 
(Mary Baldwin). 

4307. Weimer, H. Zur Theorie und Praxis des 
Fehlerproblems. (Theory and practice of the prob- 
lem of errors.) Z. Psychol., 1940, 149, 282-305.— 
Errors are distinguished from mistakes by the 
ag am or absence of insight into correct procedure. 

o simple classification of errors is possible in view 
of the basic differences in interpretation by diverse 
theoretical approaches. Nevertheless, certain fac- 
tors have some common significance to all schools. 
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These include: misapprehension of similarity, redin- 
tegrative effects, emotional deflections, and sets 
influencing facility of performance.—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

4308. Witty, P. A. The nature-nurture contro- 
versy—a rejoinder. Sch. & Soc., 1942, 56, 99-101.— 
Continuing the discussion with Simpson (see XVI: 
1398), the points made in an article in Educational 
Method, March, 1942, are here summarized: (1) 
Simpson misrepresents the work of Bayley who 
asserts that it is hazardous to predict mental growth 
not only for young children but at all school ages. 
(2) Simpson erroneously implies that the original 
data of the lowa investigators was not consulted. 
(3) The suggestion that the serious student should 
examinine and ‘analyze more closely the studies 
showing shifts in IQ is agreed to and underlined. 
The result might be to conclude that Terman’s 
article in the 39th Yearbook is a regrettable emo- 
tional display. (4) The author reiterates that giving 
of tests by teachers in general should be allowed to 
decline and that tests should be reserved for experts 
who are capable of interpreting them. Further 
evidence of the variability of is cited —M. Lee 
(Chicago, IIl.). 

4309. Yakovleva, E. A. [Peripheral chronaxy as 
expression of central nervous processes in a series 
of conditioned refiexes.] Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S.R., 
1940, 28, No. 5, 431-438.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] During a series of 5-7 positive 
or negative conditioned reflexes applied in regular 
intervals there was no significant change of muscle 
chronaxy.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 4232, 4237, 4268, 4277, 4295, 
4331, 4337, 4361, 4403, 4423, 4431, 4479, 4482, 
4490, 4491, 4499, 4518, 4562, 4578, 4580, 4587, 
4594, 4595, 4599. 
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(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


4310. Aleksandrov,1I.S. [Effect of hyperthermia 
on higher nervous activity.] Bull. Biol. Méd. exp. 
URSS, 1940, 9, 183 ff. 

4311. Bedford, Duke of, & Marshall, F. H. A. 
On the incidence of the breeding season in mam- 
mals after transference to a new latitude. Proc. roy. 
Soc., 1942, B130, 396-399.—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

4312. Davis, D. E. The phylogeny of social 
nesting habits in the Crotophaginae. Quart. Rev. 
Biol., 1942, 17, 115-134.—The Crotophaginae are one 
of the 6 subfamilies of cuckoos. The 4 species of this 
subfamily represent 3 levels in the phylogeny of their 
social nesting. Study of these birds has indicated 
that factors involved in the development of this 
behavior are: (1) the disappearance of territorial 
defense by a pair of birds and the appearance of 
defense by the colony, the breakdown of territorial- 
ism for the pair being associated with the absence 
of strong sexual fighting, of a species’ song, and of 
elaborate courtship behavior; (2) aberrant breeding 
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habits, associated with continuous molting and 
spontaneous ovulation; (3) the original habitat of 
the bird, a region of scattered clumps of trees.— 
W. E. Kappauf (Princeton). 

4313. Dorrance, S. S., Thorn, G. W., Tyler, F. H., 
& Katzin, B. Work performance of normal rats 
under conditions of anoxia. Endocrinology, 1942, 31, 
209-216.—The effects of anoxia (6.8% oxygen, 
93.2% nitrogen) on the work performance of normal 
rats and of rats treated with adrenal cortex, or 
desoxycorticosterone acetate, or benzedrine sulfate 
were studied. Tests were carried out in a specially 
constructed air chamber containing two transparent 
drums which were rotated at a constant speed. The 
rats were run in the drums until they rolled on the 
floor of the drums, helpless with exhaustion. Ani- 
mals were selected for consistence of performance, 
and each treated animal was run with its normal 
control. None of the 3 substances tested aided the 
work performance of the treated rats sufficiently 
for them reliably to exceed the performance of the 
control animals.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


4314. Engel, P. Female mating behavior shown 
by male mice after treatment with different sub- 
stances. Endrocrinology, 1942, 30, 623.—Of 4 male 
animals treated with testosterone proprionate, 2 
showed female mating behavior. All of 4 animals 
treated with estradiol benzoate showed female 
mating behavior. Treatment with yohimbine re- 
sulted in 4 animals showing male as well as female 
mating behavior. This is interpreted as confirming 
Beach's hypothesis of bisexual mating patterns in 
the male animal.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


4315. Faulkner, W. B., Jr., Rodenbaugh, F. H., 
& O'Neill, J. R. Influence of the emotions upon 
esophageal function. Radiology, 1941, 37, 443 fi.— 

Abstracted review; original not seen. ] Ina routine 

uoroscopic examination of a patient with a severe 
esophageal spasm, the spasm disappeared when a 
chance statement was made pleasing to the patient, 
while an opposite trend of conversation brought it 
back. The process was repeated, the spasm being 
made to appear and disappear by suitable emotional 
suggestions. 25 similar cases were encountered, 4 
of which are described in detail—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 


4316. Halpern, L. Sur la neurologie de la marche. 
(Neurology of walking.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1940, 
Part 2, 833-835.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen.] From pathological findings it is concluded 
that the function of walking seems primarily de- 
termined by the area agranularis in the precentral 
region, while connections of this region with the 
cerebellum, the labyrinth, and other related centers 
are not to be disregarded.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4317. Hamilton, V. C. Some sociologic and 
psychologic observations on abortion. Amer. J. 
Obstet. Dis. Wom., 1940, 39, 919-928.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] 537 cases of spontaneous 
and artificial abortion in New York were studied 
during 1938-1939. 12% were unmarried and 16% 
widowed or divorced. 29% of the total, 64% of the 
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unmarried, and 52% of the widowed or divorced 
admitted artificial abortion. 88% of artificial 
abortions were admitted by native-born women, 
whereas they represented only 77% of the total 
group. Family size and income played the least 
part in artificial abortion. 46% of the cases of arti- 
ficial abortion were employed, 71% of the cases of 
spontaneous abortion were housewives.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 


4318. Hoyt, A. M. Toto and I: a gorilla in the 
family. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1941. Pp. xxv 
+ 238. $2.50.—This is the story of the now famous 
gorilla Toto from the day she was captured as a 
9-pound baby in French Equatorial Africa until the 
time, 9 years later when, weighing 438 pounds, she 
was transferred to the Ringling Circus as co-attrac- 
tion, companion, and prospective bride of Gargantua. 
It is a factual story with many interesting and 
provocative observations. It is autobiographical 
as well as biographical, for Toto’s life was intimately 
related to the personalities of her human caretakers. 
The volume is illustrated and has an introduction by 
Roger Conant of the Philadelphia Zoological Garden. 
—H. W. Nissen (Yale). 


4319. Ingham, S. D. The nature of emotion. 
Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1942, 7, 49-54.— 
Emotions are “innate, inherited, involuntary, un- 
learned physiological activities that are initiated 
in the central nervous system and extend to every 

rt of the organism.”’ The excitement of emotion 
is due to diencephalic processes, while intellectual 
factors and motor skills are due to cortical engrams. 
“Emotional expressions, attitudes and actions col- 
lectively form an important index of interests, mo- 
tivations and mental content, and the study of the 
emotions of others is a useful means of interpreting 
their thoughts."—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 


4320. Johnson, R. E., Brouha, L., & Darling, R. 
C. A test of physical fitness for strenuous exertion. 
Rev. canad. Biol., 1942, 1, 491-503.—A formula is 
presented from which, on the basis of pulse rate, 
an “index of fitness for hard work” can be derived 
when a subject performs vigorous physical exercise 
up to exhaustion or for 5 mins. (whichever is shorter). 
Work used must exhaust at least 1/3 of the subjects 
in 5 mins., involve large muscle groups, require no 
special skills, and be proportional to the subject's 
size. An index of 40 or below is poor, 41-75 average, 
7-90 good, 91 and above superior. Detailed instruc- 
tions for using the test with a treadmill are included. 
—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

4321. Karpovich, P. V., & Millman, N. Vitamin 
B; and endurance. New Engl. J. Med., 1942, 226, 
881-882.—This study was undertaken to test recent 
reports that the administration of vitamin B, may 
increase muscular endurance in individuals whose 
diet is deficient in that vitamin. Endurance was 
tested by a breath-holding test and by determinin 
the maximum length of time the subject could hol 
his arms outstretched. The administration of vita- 
min B,; apparently had no effect on endurance as 
tested in this manner. Both tests may be greatly 
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affected by psychological factors and therefore be 
unreliable measures.—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

4322. Knowlton, F. P. Observations on the dual 
contraction of crustacean muscle. Biol. Bull. 
Woods Hole, 1942, 82, 207-214.—‘“‘The slow and 
quick types of contraction of skeletal muscle of 
certain crustacea have been investigated and char- 
acteristics of the two types of contraction are de- 
scribed.” By appropriate stimulation either or both 
types of contraction may be evoked. ‘‘When both 
types are produced by a single strong stimulus, the 
slow contraction functions to sustain and continue 
the tension developed by the quick contraction. 
Due to the remarkable powers of summation asso- 
ciated with excitation of the slow contraction, it is 
most easily excited by repetitive stimuli of low 
intensity. Possibilities of a humoral factor are 
suggested.” —D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


4323. Korotkin, I. I. [Dynamics of sleep in old 
age.] Fiziol. Zh. S.S.S. R., 1940, 29, 139-143.— 
This is a chronaximetric investigation. Old-age 
sleep is found to lack maxima, to be shorter, and to 
remain uninfluenced by sedatives with respect to 
depth.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

4324. Lemmel, G., & H » |. Untersu- 
chungen tiber die Wirkung von Pervitin und Benze- 
drin auf psychischem Gebiet. (Psychological effects 
of Pervitin and benzedrine.) Dtsch. Arch. klin. Med., 
1940, 185, 626-639.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. i The fellowtag tests were given: a cross- 
out test, an arithmetic test, a memory test, copying 
of tachistoscopically exposed figures, Sander’s draw- 
ing test, and reaction time tests. Both drugs caused 
increase in performance speed without loss in 
accuracy; learning speed was also increased; at- 
tention and concentration were improved. In life 
situations, working capacity and initiative were 
favorably affected, with reduction in restlessness 
and fatigue, according to introspections of trained 
psychologists. The dosage to be used is determined 
by individual differences.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4325. Liebert, H. Uber die Schwankungen beim 
Stehen. (Body sway.) Arbeitsphysiologie, 1940, 11 
151-157.—[[Abstracted review; original not seen. jc 
On a large number of subjects the author found that 
body sway is a general phenomenon, that extent of 
sway is not determined by body size, and that prac- 
tice does not reduce sway. Shifting of the center of 
gravity, which always occurs during long periods of 
standing, is not constant.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4326. Litwinski, L. Is there an instinct of posses- 
sion? Brit. J. Psychol., 1942, 33, 28-39.—The author 
discusses the concept of the instinct and the fact 
that animals cannot be said to possess objects; 
they only utilize them temporarily, since they do 
not have the power of maintaining interest in ob- 
jects of which they are only intermittently aware, 
but must have their attention tensely directed to- 
wards an object until they either obtain or lose it 
altogether. Neither do children appear to show 
possessiveness of the true kind, as distinct from 
spontaneously seizing something desirable, until 
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they have acquired it from their parents’ behavior 
and exhortations. But once this true possessiveness 
has become established, it appears to persist and 
to be inextinguishable. —M. D. Vernon Seopa 

4327. Lynn, J. G., Zwemer, R. L., & Chick, A. 
The biological application of focused ultraso 
waves. Science, 1942, 96, 119-120.—An apparatus 
for generating ultrasonic waves of 835 kilocycles 
is described. Treated animal tissues show a focal 
region wherein the cells are destroyed. Dogs whose 
brains were subjected to the treatment revealed 
disturbances of muscular coordination, so araly- 
sis, etc. in accordance with the region Senevul upon. 
—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

4328. Marsh, C. J. The worries of the college 
woman. J. soc. Psychol., 1942, 15, 335-339.—"The 
responses of 370 college women were obtained in a 
check list of possible worries containing 280 items. 
Analysis was made of the 81 items which were 
checked by 10 per cent or more of the group. It 
was found that the largest frequencies of indicated 
worries were in the personality, academic, and 
social areas. The smallest frequencies of indicated 
worries were in the home, physical, and financial 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

4329. Masserman, J. H. The hypothalamus in 
es: Amer. J. Psychiat., 1942, 98, 633-637.— 

he author reviews the experimental basis for the 
theory that the hypothalamus is a center for emotion. 
Four series of animal conditioning experiments led to 
the following deductions: ‘ ‘(a) emotionally oie be 
and ‘experimental neurotic’ behavior can readi 
induced in cats by meaningful external situations, 
but not by artificial hypothalamic stimulation, and 
(b) despite the dramatic (but deceptive) emotional 
mimetic reactions produced by stimulation of this 
region, the hypothalamus apparently plays no sig- 
nificant role i in the affective or conative experience 
of fear or rage.” The evidence, clinical and patho- 
logical, as to the role of the human hypothalamus in 
emotional experience is not conclusive.—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4330. Moore, M., Trowbridge, L. S., & Gray, M. 

G. An investigation of the effects of sodium bromide 

sychological methods. J. Psychol., 1942, 14, 
safe —18 subjects, 10 patients and 8 healthy 
boplea employees, were given daily doses of 
sodium bromide (40 grains/subject) over a period 
of 5 weeks. Tests of strength of grip, tapping, hand 
steadiness, reaction time, and cancellation were 
given. During the medication period, both groups 
tended to show improved performance on all tests 
except reaction time, but the improvement was not 
significant.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


4331. Novikova, A. A. Influence of nicotine 
upon reflex activi Bull. Biol. Méd. exp. URSS, 
1940, 9, 38-42. Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ’ After transection of the cord, the effect of 
nicotine on the reflex response to electrical stimula- 
tion was observed in dogs. The results are not 
unequivocal, yet point in the direction of change of 
the initial increase in response toward inhibition as 
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the effect of the drug is increased. The effect of 
nicotine on the conditioned and unconditioned 
salivary reflex was also investigated. Conditioned 
auditory, visual, and tactual stimuli became ineffec- 
tive after large doses of nicotine. With small and 
medium-sized doses, the conditioned response showed 
a reduction.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

4332. Orr, D. W. Is there a homeostatic instinct? 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1942, 11, 322-335.—The concept 
of homeostasis and the psychoanalytic concept of 
instinct are discussed in detail to determine possible 
pragmatic values of postulating a homeostatic 
instinct for psychoanalytic psychology. The con- 
clusion reached is that many psychological and 
physiological phenomena may be correlated by 
regarding homeostasis as instinctually rooted. Ho- 
meostasis, so regarded, arises from an instinct for a 
stable but dynamic adjustment which permits, 

sychologically, security in a complex environment. 

he derivatives of such an instinct lead to conserva- 
tism, order, repetition of the familiar, and, under 
severe stress, to regression to what has served suc- 
cessfully in the past—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

4333. Peiper, A. Die neurologischen Grund- 
lagen der psychischen Entwicklung. (The neuro- 
logical foundations of psychological development.) 
Mschr. Kinderheilk., 1941, 87, 179-203.—This is 
an account of investigations on the parallel develop- 
ment of the nervous system and of reflex movements 
and other behavioral manifestations of the human 
infant during the first 12 months. External stimula- 
tion plays but a small part in the development of the 
early reflexes since they are similar for full-term 
infants and for those prematurely born who are of 
corresponding conceptual age, but 1-3 months older 
in natal age. Evidence from a number of different 
lines, including that of the EEG, is invoked in sup- 
port of the hypothesis that the higher cortical centers 
play little part in determining the behavior of 
infants during the first 6 weeks of post-natal life.— 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

4334. Portmann, A. Die Tragzeiten der Primaten 
und die Dauer der Schwangerschaft beim Men- 
schen: ein Problem der vergleichenden Biologie. 
(Gestation periods in primates and man: a problem of 
comparative biology.) Rev. suisse Zool., 1941, 48, 
5$11-518.—( Biol. Abstr. XVI: 16439). 

4335. Quednau, H. Die Monotonie, ihre Analyse 
und ihre Theorie. (Monotony, its analysis and 
theory.) Industr. Psychotech., 1940, 17, 84-100.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] Hollerith 
machine operators were observed during their work 
and during tests with Giese’s monotony meter. 
Attitude and interest were found of greatest im- 
portance in the feeling of monotony. Five types 
were distinguished. Type 1 suffers from monotony 
because he cannot interest himself in a repetitive 
task under any guise. Type 2 resembles 1 but is 
able to overcome the feeling of monotony when the 
task is his vocation. Type 3 enjoys monotonous 
work by making a game of the operations themselves. 
Type 4 consists of daydreamers, able to divorce 
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themselves from the task and therefore not suffering 
from monotony. Type 5 is too dull to be affected by 
monotony. The core of the problem is the relation 
of the worker's aspiration regarding the interesting- 
ness of his vocation to the inherent interestingness of 
his work.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4336. Raitzin, A. [The feeling of dissatisfaction 
in changes of character and conduct.] Sem. med. 
esp., 1940, Part 1, 1285—1316.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] The feeling of dissatisfaction is 
responsible for various character perversions. Con- 
stitutional factors must not be overvaluated; they 
determine, however, the manner in which dissatis- 
faction will manifest itself, whether toward the con- 
structive side or not. Dissatisfaction is an important 
factor in progress; therefore its eradication is not as 
much the problem as its proper guidance.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 

4337. Riess, B. F., & Block, R. J. The effect of 
amino acid deficiency on the behavior of the white 
rat: I. Lysine and cystine deficiency. J. Psychol., 
1942, 14, 101-113.—Two groups of 16 rats each were 
divided into 8 control and 8 experimental animals 
per group. The experimental animals of one group 
were fed a lysine deficient diet and those of the other 
group a cystine deficient diet. Records were kept 
of maze learning scores, weight, amount of food 
consumed, general activity, and motivation. All 
diet deficient animals gave statistically significant 
poorer maze scores than non-deficient animals. No 
differences were found in motivation or general 
activity. It is concluded that these deficiencies 
affect the organism centrally—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Connecticut). 

4338. Schaefer, H. Elektrophysiologie. Bd. 1: 
Allgemeine Elektrophysiologie. (Electrophysiology. 
Vol. 1. General electrophysiology.) Vienna: Franz 
Deuticke, 1940. Pp. xi +522. RM. 39.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] The following 
topics are treated: passive electrical phenomena of 
living tissues, general physiology of stimulation, the 
problem of local excitation, active electrical phenom- 
ena (rest-, injury-, and action-potentials), the trans- 
mission of excitation from organ to organ, and the 
electrical processes under non-physiological condi- 
tions. Extensive bibliography——H. L. Ansbacher 
(Brown). 

4339. Stéckmann, T. Die Naturzeit. Der Schlaf 
vor Mitternacht als Kraft- und Heilquelle. (Natural 
time. Sleep before midnight as a source of strength 
and health.) (4th ed.) Stuttgart: Hippokrates- 
Verl., 1940. Pp. 86. RM. 3.25.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. } Many experiments and 
observations have shown sleep before midnight to 
be the most beneficial. The 5 hours before midnight 
are called the natural time. He who goes to bed at 
7 is likely to awake around midnight; he should 
then get up, because oversleeping is harmful. If 
one gets tired later, short naps should be taken.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

4340. Stoner, D. Bird study through banding. 
Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1942, 55, 132-138.—Over a period 
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of 18 successive years 6,834 bank swallows were 
banded. Approximately 4.5% (247) of the banded 
swallows were recaptured and used in the study 
of temperature, food habits, burrows, longevity, 
behavior, and family relationships.—EZ. Gir 
(Brooklyn). 

4341. Stoppani, A.O.M. Neuroendocrine mech- 
anism of color change in Bufo Arenarum Hensel. 
Endocrinology, 1942, 30, 782—786.—Light results in 
the skin of certain toads turning pale; in the absence 
of light the skin becomes dark. The hypophysis 
must be intact in order that skin darkening take 
place or be maintained. Secretion of adrenaline 
produces palor “‘since destruction of the adrenals 
darkens the skin permanently and adrenaline injec- 
tions cause an intense paling of the color.”” The 
eye is the receptor for the color-change mechanism. 
After extirpation of the eye the skin darkens, and 
reflex responses to light are absent.—D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

4342. Tjaden,—. Coffein als Genusstoff. (Caf- 
feine as a beverage.) Munich: J. F. Lehmann, 
1939.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
A review of studies on the effects of caffeine in 
coffee.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

4343. Tjaden,—. Coffein als Genusstoff. (Caf- 
feine as a beverage.) Hippokrates, Stuttgart, 1940, 
1033-1040.—A condensation of the book (see 
XVI: 4342).—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4344. [Various.] Uber kiinstliche Steigerung 
der kérperlichen Leistungsfihigkeit. (Artificial 
increase of body performance.) Arch. exp. Path. 
Pharmak., 1940, 195, 258—-275.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] The administration of alkaline 
salt mixtures improved the time of 4 runners in a 
1600 m. race 3.6-7.6 sec. and that of 3 runners in a 
3200 m. race as much as 6.2 sec., without leaving 
any ill effects. Improvement was also noted in 
swimmers. No improvement was observed in 2 
highly trained runners. Various opiates (including 
Luminal) also improved running times but left 
certain muscular aftereffects. In a treadmill test, 
Cardiozol resulted in no improvement, but Veritol 
did. Pervitin improved performance considerably 
but left various ill effects.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

4345. Walker, K. F. Motives and behaviour. 
Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1942, 20, 16-29.—Maclver’s 
definition (see XIV: 5118) of motives and methods 
of imputation can lead only to the drives or needs 
of the individual, and this without reference to the 
agent’s awareness of his goal. The crucial point is 
whether the existence of the motive makes any differ- 
ence in the behavior. The author concludes that 
it is desirable to drop the term motive from psy- 
chology, and ‘‘speak instead of the needs of the 
organism and of the organism's awareness of them.” 
The criterion of such awareness is the degree of 
insight shown in the organism’s behavior.—D. T. 
Spoerl (American International College). 

4346. Weiss, P. Habits, instincts, and reflexes. 
Phil. Sci., N. Y., 1942, 9, 268-274.—A rapid survey 
of what is known concerning the development of the 
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human embryo provides the base for a vigorous 
offensive against widely held theories of the nature 
of reflexes and instincts. The author questions the 
validity of the customary distinction between these 
types of behavior and other habits. All alike, he 
contends, ‘‘come into play under the pressure of ex- 
ternal circumstance."’ Some, indeed, require a more 
violent shock than others to bring them into play; 
but the circumstance that a comparatively slight 
disturbance is sufficient to set going certain other 
responses is not a sufficient reason for regarding them 
as expressions of an irresistible tendency to act in 
just that way.—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State 
College). 

4347. Wortis, H., & Maurer, W.S. “Sham rage” 
in man. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1942, 98, 638-644.— 
Two cases are reported where the decortication was 
originally metabolic. The involvement of higher 
centers is stressed, and the “sham rage’’ seen is 
believed to be the result of uninhibited hypothalamic 
discharge. ‘‘There seems to be no reason for accept- 
ing the idea that the hypothalamus is the ‘emotional 
center’ of the body. Affects and emotions are highly 
complicated psychosomatic processes, which require 
among other things a functioning cerebral cortex.’’— 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4348. Wu, C. H., & Soong, S. C. The growth 
rate of Chinese. Amer. J. phys. Anthrop., 1941, 28, 
357-373.—( Biol. Abstr. XVI: 16445). 

4349. Yamada, Y. [Experimental studies regard- 
ing the influence of vision and illumination on the 
afternystagmus of the pigeon.] Z. Otol., Tokyo, 
1940, 46, 269-345.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. ’ Variation in rotation speed, illumination 
brightness and color, and monocular and binocular 
blinding showed the following results: Vision inhibits 
the nystagmus, low illumination facilitates it, 
differences in color remain without effect. German 
summary.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 4240, 4243, 4259, 4273, 4293, 
4295, 4299, 4305, 4309, 4366, 4382, 4383, 4384, 
4395, 4403, 4405, 4407, 4424, 4432, 4448, 4483, 
4488, 4511. ] 
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4350. Berg, C. War in the mind. London: 
Macaulay Press, 1941. Pp. 272. 8s. 6d.—This book 
consists of a number of brief case histories collected 
by a psychoanalyst, together with brief interpreta- 
tions, and ends with an exposition of the theory of 
psychoanalysis, as demonstrated in the case histories. 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 

4351. Cazzamalli, F. Metapsichica, neurobio- 

ica e metodo sperimentale. Dalla metapsichica 

psicobiofisica. (Metapsychology, neurobiology, 
and experimental method. From metapsychology 
to psychobiophysics.) G. Psichiat. manic., 1940, 
160-203.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. 
Only those phenomena should be considered which 
occur in the medium and can be explained through 
brain processes.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 
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4352. Déhl, L, Graber, G. H., & Mohr, F. 
Leibnitz, Carus und Nietzsche als Vorliufer unserer 
Tiefenpsychologie. (Leibnitz, Carus, and Nietzsche 
as forerunners of our depth psychology.) Beth. 
Zbl. Psychother., 1941, No. 3.—{Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] Of the three articles included in 
this monograph, the first, by Déhl, cites a number of 
paragraphs and short articles in which Leibnitz 
refers to the unconscious section of the mind as being 
incomparably stronger in its effects upon bodily 
functioning than the tiny sector of consciousness. 
She also notes a number of references to the effect 
of early experience upon later behavior. Leibnitz 
suggested the use of certain therapeutic measures for 
emotionally disturbed patients not unlike those of 
modern psychoanalysis. In the second article, 
Graber gives an account of the century-old work of 
Carus as a student of the unconscious and precursor 
of the science of mental health. Carus anticipated 
much of Freud's work in dream analysis, and also 
set forth a number of such concepts as regression, 
ambivalence, etc. Likewise Nietzsche, according 
to the third paper by Mohr, gave very clear-cut 
accounts of the phenomena of repression, sublima- 
tion, and projection. Foreword by G. H. Géring.— 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


4353. Diiss, L. Die Methode der Fabeln in der 
Psychoanalyse. (The method of fables in psycho- 
analysis.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1942, 9, 12-24.—See 
XV: 1715.—F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


4354. Jacobi, J. The psychology of C. G. Jung. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1942. Pp. xi + 169. 12s.— 
This is a brief introduction to the works of Jung, 
illustrated by diagrams, and exemplified in a few 
practical instances.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


4355. Levy-Suhl, M. Die Rolle des Ethischen 
und Religijsen in der psychoanalytischen Theorie 
und Therapie. (The role of ethical and religious 
factors in psychoanalytic theory and therapy.) 
Psychiat. neurol. Bl., Amst., 1940, 44, 1-20.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] The author 
believes that Freud attempted, through his hypothe- 
sis of a death instinct, to subject to a scientific ex- 
planation the higher principles, especially ethical 
and religious trends. While this hypothesis is 
debatable, it has offered a scientific approach to 
those problems. Ethical and religious factors are of 
primary importance in dealing with superego and 
narcissistic resistances during psychoanalytic ther- 
apy.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


4356. Menninger, K. A. Presidential address: 
The American Psychoanalytic Association, Boston, 
Mass., May 18, 1942. Psychoanal. Quart., 1942, 11, 
287-—300.—The author reviews briefly theories of 
group structure and then discusses three significant 
events of recent times, namely, the growth of psycho- 
analysis in America, the death of Freud, and the 
present world war. He stresses the concept of group 
loyalty, that is, a sharing of a common ideal despite 
minor disagreements, as the essential factor in 
promoting scientific and social advancement.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


4357. Oberndorf, C. P. Factors in psychoanalytic 
therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1942, 98, 750-756.— 
In direct psychotherapy (psychoanalysis, persuasion, 
reasoning, etc.) the therapist attempts to influence 
the thought of a patient through an intellectual 
examination of its content and through a review of 
its origin and present validity. of 
analysts has shown that intellectual appreciation 
of factors causing abnormal psychological trends is 
often insufficient to change them. The futility of 
the purely intellectual approach led to emphasis in 
psychoanalytic procedure on the emotional benefit 
to the patient in reliving experiences. In some 
patients only part of the personality responds, to 
others nothing can become real until it is intellec- 
tualized. ‘‘The intellect of each person varies in 
scope, depth and power,’’ and determines the success 
of the analysis.—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

4358. Thouless, R. H. Experiments on or- 
mal guessing. Brit. J. Psychol., 1942, 33, 15-27.— 
The object of this paper is not to bring forward 
fresh evidence for the reality of telepathy and related 
phenomena, but to suggest a method of experiment 
which may be easily reproduced by any psychologist 
wishing to test the matter for himself. Experiments 
are described using Rhine’s ‘Zener’ cards, number 
cards (marked with 1—5 white circles), and ordinary 
playing cards; the author acted as subject. He found 
the playing cards on the whole most satisfactory, 
apparently because most interesting. Statistical 
methods of expressing the results are also given.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 

4359. Verrienti, G. Sul problema dell’allucinosi; 
contributo clinico. (The problem of hallucinosis; 
clinical contribution.) Nevrasse, 1940, 1, 179-192.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] Hallucina- 
tion, as distinct from perception and delirium, is an 
active-dynamic phenomenon, a creation in the field 
of sensation which is deeply rooted in the psycho- 
somatic personality of the patient.—H. L. Ansbacher 
(Brown). 


[See also abstracts 4332, 4567, 4596, 4613. ] 
FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


4360. Akelaitis, A. J. Studies on the corpus 
callosum. V. Homonymous defects for color, object, 
and letter recognition (homonymous hemi-ambly- 
opia) before and after section of the corpus callosum. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1942, 48, 108-118. 
—‘Three cases of homonymous hemiamblyopia in 
epileptic patients with a history of head trauma are 
reported. In one case the hemiamblyopia was the 
only neurologic sign observed. The localizing value 
of this type of homonymous defect is analyzed and 
found to be limited. Complete or partial section of 
the corpus callosum produces no change in the 
hemiamblyopic visual field.” 21 references.—C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


4361. Alberti, G. ere and ech after 
resection of entire hemisphere. | Policlinico, 1940, 
47, 1965 ff. 
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4362. Altman, L. L., Pillersdorf, L., & Ross, A. T. 
Neuroses in soldiers; therapeutic barriers. War 
Med., Chicago, 1942, 2, 551-560.—The authors dis- 
cuss the psychoneurotic soldier's attitude toward 
illness and particularly toward military duties, 
the new motivations dependent on entrance into 
service, and the effect of these factors on recovery. 
His behavior is more strongly motivated by impulses 
looking toward improvement of his personal situa- 
tion than is observed in most persons. He asserts 
himself against military discipline by getting sick, 
and recovery is consciously or unconsciously resisted. 
Treatment, being free, has no “‘value,”’ and he resents 
having to accept ‘“‘the company’s doctor.” The en- 
tire burden of adjustment is thrown on the soldier 
because of the inflexible military environment. The 
problems are to get transference and to produce a 
positive inducement to recovery, or at least to reduce 
the illness dividend. Among the therapeutic princi- 
ples advanced are reduction of time in hospital, 
a definite work program, frank discussion, de- 
emphasis, by various methods, of the officer aspect 
of the Army physician and encouragement of disci- 
pline on the basis of his profession, and group psy- 
chotherapy.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


4363. Austregesilo, A. [Psychology and psycho- 
therapy of pain; the concept of pain.] J. neuro- 
psiquidt. panamer., 1939, 1, 27-104.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] Various theories of pain 
perception (Richet, Grasset) are presented. From 
a discussion of the various psychotherapeutic ap- 
proaches to pain it is concluded: (1) Psychotherapy 
is concerned with pain of organic and of functional 
origin. (2) In cases of organic origin, psychotherapy 
is largely limited to suggestion. (3) In psychogenic 
cases psychotherapy may be fully applied. (4) 
The physician must use various approaches and if 
necessary change from one to the other. (5) Psycho- 
analysis, supported by suggestion, is most effective. 
The effects of imagination, religious belief (Christian 
Science), autosuggestion, and hypnosis are also 
discussed.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4364. Bassek,W. Nachreifung bei angeborenem 
Schwachsinn. (Later development of congenital 
mental defectives.) Allg. Z. Psychiat., 1942, 119 
H. 3-4.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. | 
From a review of the literature together with a 
special study of 34 cases of his own, Bassek comes 
to the conclusion that if cases of truly congenital 
mental deficiency are alone considered, little hope of 
ultimate improvement in mental level can be offered. 
Of his own 34 cases only 3 showed improvement on 
subsequent retesting by the Bobertag revision of the 
Binet-Simon tests.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


4365. Bierer, J. Group psychotherapy. Brit. 
med. J., 1942, Part 1, 214-217.—See XV: 1321.— 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


4366. Bingel, A. Wher die Tagesperiodik Geistes- 
kranker, dargestellt am Elektrodermatogramm. 
(The diurnal rhythm of mental patients demon- 
strated on the electrodermatogram.) Z. ges. Nexrol. 
Psychiat., 1940, 170, 404—-440.—[Abstracted review; 


4362-4370 


original not seen.] The diurnal rhythm of melan- 
cholic, schizophrenic, and paralytic patients was 
investigated by the galvanic reflex according to. the 
method of Regelsberger. Measurements were taken 
at hourly intervals. The findings are: In melan- 
cholic and catatonic stupor and in defective schizo- 
phrenics, normal fluctuations had disappeared or 
were strongly reduced; but these changes are not 
considered specific for the disease. In depressives, 
the curve corresponds to the fluctuations in mood. 
The diurnal rhythm has certain implications for 
therapy.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4367. Bloomberg, W., & Hyde, R. W. A survey 
of neuropsychiatric work in the Boston Induction 
Station. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1942, 48, 
153—154.—Abstract. 


4368. Brain, W. R. Visual orientation with 
special reference to lesions of the right cerebral 
hemisphere. Brain, 1941, 64, 244-272.—Three 
cases are reported of visual disorientation limited to 
homonymous half-fields. These resulted from lesion 
of the opposite parietal lobe but were not caused by 
defect of visual acuity. The disorientation was a 
defect in visual localization of objects within the 
affected half-fields. 3 cases of massive lesion of the 
right parietal lobe are reported where the patient 
was unable to follow familiar routes owing to the 
erroneous selection of right instead of left turnings. 
The disorder was attributed to ‘inattention to the 
left half of external space, comparable with amnesia 
for the left half of the body.”” Apraxia for dressing 
is related to disorder of the body scheme.—D. A. 
Grant (Wisconsin). 


4369. Brechmann, H. Der Astheniker in der 
vertrauensdrztlichen Sprechstunde. (The asthenic 
in the office visit of the general practitioner.) 
Vertrauensarzt u. Krankenkasse, 1941, 9, 9-13.— 
(Abstracted review; original not seen. 4 "This dis- 
cussion is based on the concept of the asthenic of 
Stiller who considered all asthenics to be neuras- 
thenics. It deals with cases who are insured by the 
public insurance system and whose cost of treat- 
ment thus becomes a matter of public concern. 
Except for the psychopathic asthenics, 3-4 weeks 
vacation is advised for treatment, while it should 
be made clear to the patient that he is not really sick, 
only thin, although healthy. Suggestion is the only 
effective therapy. Asthenics should not work on 
night shifts, because they are unable to sleep during 
the daytime —H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4370. Brun, R. Allgemeine Neurosenlehre. Bi- 
ologie, Psychoanalyse und Psychohygiene leib- 
seelischer Stérungen. (General handbook on the 
neuroses. Biology, psychoanalysis and mental hy- 
giene of psychosomatic disorders.) Basel: Schwabe, 
1942. Pp. xii + 480.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. ] The facts of the origin, prevention, and 
treatment of these conditions as determined by 
biology, the psychology of the unconscious, studies 
of inheritance, psychotherapy, sociology, animal 
psychology, and physiology are set forth—F. L. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 
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4371-4381 


4371. Carp, E. A. D. E. [Military mental ya 
giene.| Psychiat.-neurol. Bl., Amst., 1940, 
206-212.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. “* 
The following personality factors are dangerous for 
the mental hygiene of the troop: (1) superiority and 
inferiority feelings, (2) nostalgia, (3) unsolved sex 
problems, (4) lack of understanding on part of the 
leaders.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4372. Christoffel, H. Bemerkungen zur Psycho- 
therapie als Wissenschaft. (Remarks on psycho- 
therapy as a science.) Mschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1942, 105, 217-227.—Christoffel reviews the mis- 
understandings between intra- and extramural 
psychiatrists. Psychotherapy is a science in so far 
as itis psychology. The characteristic of any science 
is growth. Psychotherapy, being still young, 
suffers from the “children’s diseases’ of personal 
controversies and groundless systematizations. In 
its lack of an overriding viewpoint uniting all 
systems, it is not essentially different from other 
sciences. Institutional psychotherapy in contrast 
to extramural, is only in its beginnings and does not 
occupy its merited position. There is danger that 
through shock metlods the therapy utilizing 
rapport and similar procedures will be undervalued 
and hampered.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


4373. Cole, E. M. The neurologic aspects of 
defects in speech and reading. New Engl. J. Med., 
1942, 226, 977-980.—The types of cases seen in a 
clinic devoted to the sttidy of language problems 
are discussed. Language disabilities were found 
associated with organic defect, feeble-mindedness, 
and reading disabilities—M. Keller (Butler Hos- 
pital). 

4374. Demerath, N. J. Schizophrenia among 
primitives; the present status of sociological re- 
search. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1942, 98, 703-707.— 
The present state of knowledge of the schizophrenic 
reaction in non-literate societies is inadequate.—R. 
Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4375. Deutsch, H. Some forms of emotional 
disturbance and their relationship to schizophrenia. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1942, 11, 301-321.—Emotional 
disturbances are variously patterned. In some 
instances, the individual is not aware of them, 
even though other persons may sense or appreciate 
fully those disturbances. Some persons project 
them upon the external world without recognizing 
their origin, and others complain of their emotional 
defects, are distressed, fail to understand the nature 
or character of their distress, and have difficulty 
in recognizing the reality of the external world. 
Material is cited and discussed from several case 
histories to illustrate several instances in which the 
patients failed to appreciate their emotional dis- 
turbances as existing or as belonging to themselves. 
Two other cases are discussed in which the patients 
had a faulty appreciation of the insufficiency of their 
emotional reactions. The author stresses the need to 
study these various types of emotional disturbances 
as an approach to the problems entailed by the 
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schizoid personality ——M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
pital). 

4376. Doty, E. J. A study of manic-depressive 
psychoses occurring during the later life period. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1942, 98, 645-649.—Data are 
presented on 25 patients who had their first at- 
tacks of excitement or phasic affective illness during 
or after their fortieth year of life. Cases of recurrent 
depressions, involutional melancholia, cerebral ar- 
teriosclerosis, or senile changes were excluded. Al- 
though no outstanding precipitating factors were 
found, a close relationshfp to the reality problems 
common to this period of life is suggested. In some 
respects the patients showed prepsychotic person- 
ality patterns which have been described for involu- 
tional melancholia. The incidence of major person- 
ality disorders in the family background is high. 
Prognosis and treatment problems are discussed.— 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4377. Duras, F. P. Hyperpyrexia due to hysteria. 
Lancet, 1942, 243, 39.—The author describes the 
case history of a young woman suffering from hys- 
terical fever. ‘“There seems to be no doubt about 
the existence of hysterical fever, and apparently 
authentic cases have been observed with continued 
or intermittent pyrexia with sudden jumps to 108° 
or even 113°."—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

4378. Dynes, J. B. Narcolepsy and cataplexy 
(with electroencephalographic studies.) Lahey Clin. 
Bull., 1941, 2, 83 ff. 

4379. Elfeld, P. F. Results of lobotomies at the 
Delaware State Hospital. Delaware St. med. J., 
1942, 14, 81-83.—During the past 4 years, when 
favorable therapeutic results did not follow treat- 
ment by electroshock, lobotomies were tried in 19 
cases. 10 were classified among the affective dis- 
orders, 1 was depressed, and 8 were cases of de- 
mentia praecox. Ages ranged between 30 and 65. 
The operation did not cure the disease but relieved 
the incapacitating symptoms. Eight patients re- 
turned home. The operation apparently benefits 
the affective cases most—M. W. Kuenzel (Chil- 
dren’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


4380. Fortanier, A. H. [Psychopathic and neuro- 
tic reactions among the mobilized.] Psychiat.- 
neurol. Bl., Amst., 1940, 44, 199-205.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen.] The basic structure of 
all patients was infantile-hysterical, frequently 
with an undertone of melancholia. These people 
cannot adjust to the new discipline—H. L. Ans- 
bacher (Brown). 


4381. Fox, H. Dynamic factors in the affective 
psychoses; a comparative study. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1942, 98, 684-689.—The manic-depressive constitu- 
tional tendency is called the thymopathic factor; 
it is only one among a number of other dynamic 
factors and varies in importance from case to case. 
Study of the way in which non- -specific factors have 
been woven into a personal constitutional pattern 
gets one closer to an understanding of the particular 
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patient’s illness~—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

4382. Freeman, H., & Rodnick, E. H. Effect of 
rotation on postural steadiness in normal and in 
schizophrenic subjects. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1942, 48, 47-53.—The amount of sway 
induced by rotation was studied in 30 normal indi- 
viduals and 30 schizophrenic male patients. The 
schizophrenics were significantly less responsive to 
the stimulus than were the normal subjects.—C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


4383. Gantt, W. H. The origin and development 
of nervous disturbances experimentally produced. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1942, 98, 475-481.—In addition 
to the so-called experimental neurosis the author has 
produced a “chronic anxiety-like neurosis, more 
properly a state of imbalance situationally deter- 
mined.’’ Measurements of autonomic functions 
with the animal under artificial strain can make 
possible the detection of the disturbance before 
there is a demonstrable change in overt behavior. 
The effect of the imbalance has been studied as 
it involves various physiological systems: digestive, 
respiratory, circulatory, urinary, sexual, muscular 
activity, and also social relationships. Data are 
given for each of these-—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

4384. Gildea, E. F. Biochemistry in relation to 
psychiatry. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1942, 14, 505-517.— 
The author reviews some of the contributions of 
biochemistry to problems of mental disorder and 
indicates the direction of present-day investigations. 
Contributions mentioned include: (1) the develop- 
ment of insulin and metrazol shock therapies, (2) 
studies on thyroid and serum iodine disorders with 
correlated personality changes, (3) studies of the 
relation of carbohydrate metabolism to certain 
pathological emotional states, and (4) investigations 
of lipoid metabolism and its relation to body build 
and the manic-depressive and schizophrenic psy- 
choses.—A. Chapanis (Aero-Medica! Research Unit, 
Wright Field). 

4385. Gordon, I. Allergy, enuresis, and stam- 
mering. Brit. med. J., 1942, Part 1, 357-358.— 
Previous findings are confirmed by this study which 
shows that allergies are more common among pa- 
tients complaining of enuresis and stammering than 
among 200 unselected control cases. In comparison 
with the controls: 58 allergic migraine cases, but not 
73 asthmatics, suffered more often from enuresis 
and nightmares; and 50 enuresis cases suffered more 
often from recurrent headaches of various types. 
Enuresis and stammering result indirectly from 
“the abnormal psychological traits of allergics.’’— 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

4386. Griswold, W. R. Constiturional psycho- 
pathic state as related to the Navy. Nav. med. 
Bull.,@ Wash., 1942, 40, 646-65 1.—Constitutional 
or should be prevented from joining the 

avy by a careful psychiatric examination at the 
time of enlistment. Any evidence of temper tan- 
trums, excess emotionalism, stealing, inability to get 
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along in school, repeated conflict with local au- 
thorities, and constant shifting from one job to 
another should be regarded with suspicion —J. E. 
Zerga (U. S. Employment Service). 


4387. Guirdham, A. Disease and the social 
system. London: Allen & Unwin, 1942. Pp. xvi 
+ 239. 10s. 6d.—The author advances the thesis 
that the trend in modern society is towards an 
enormous increase in functional nervous disorders, 
particularly the psychoneuroses, which more than 
offsets the decline in organic disorders such as tuber- 
culosis, and in epidemic diseases. A large proportion 
of somatic symptoms, e.g. of rheumatism and of 
digestive disorders, are mainly psychological in 
origin and are produced by the intense mental 
strain of modern civilized life. For such cases the 
author prescribes first and foremost more rest and 
relaxation in simple unstrained pleasures. Modern 
hygienic and medical practice have resulted in a 
preservation of the unfit, particularly of the neurotic 
character which is incurable—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge). 

4388. Hadfield, J. A. War neurosis: a year in a 
neuropathic hospital. Brit. med. J., 1942, Part 1, 
281-285; 320-323.—As compared with World War I, 
there are more psychosomatic disorders, cases of 
mental backwardness, psychopathic personalities, 
and anxiety states as compared with hysterical 
cases. Of 700 cases, 77% were psychoneurotic, 9% 
psychopathic, and 8% epileptic or organic. As in 
the last war, obsessions are rare. Of 322 cases, 32% 
broke down with no appreciable aggravation from 
military life, 28% had suffered mild aggravation, 
and 21% severe aggravation. In almost every case, 
however, definite predisposing factors could be 
found. Treatment was mainly ‘‘analytic in a broad 
sense, and essentially abreactive’; also amplified 
sound records of actual air raids were used. Fol- 
low-up study revealed that recent causation and 
true war neurosis gave the best prognosis. Far 
better results were obtained with patients with 
psychologically than with constitutionally predis- 
posing factors. Of 20% of the men returned to ac- 
tive duty, 60% remained satisfactory after 3 months. 
This poor showing is attributed to late onset of 
treatment (average delay 74 months), and poor 
recruiting policy.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

4389. Hamilton, D. M., & Wall, J. H. Hospital 
treatment of patients with psychoneurotic disorders. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1942, 98, 551-557.—100 psycho- 
neurotic men came predominantly from families 
where the father was a weak individual and the 
mother was aggressive and dominating, and showed 
a high incidence of serious and prolonged illness in 
infancy. The value of a full and varied program 
and frequent psychotherapeutic interviews was 
substantiated, 68 of the patients benefiting from 
such treatment.—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

4390. Hathaway, S. R., & McKinley, J. C. A 
multiphasic personality schedule (Minnesota): III 


The measurement of symptomatic depression. J. 
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Psychol., 1942, 14, 73-84.—The authors present the 
data obtained from administering their 60-item 
depression questionnaire to 690 individuals of 
whom 40 were normal persons with high depression 
scores on a preliminary scale, 50 hospital patients 
without clinically observed depression but with a 
tendency to high scores on the preliminary scale, 
and 50 carefully chosen hospitalized depressed 
patients. It is concluded that: (1) significant 
separation of depressed patients can be demon- 
strated for a large percentage of cases, (2) patients 
having only moderate degrees of depressive trend 
without specific abnormality can be differentiated, 
(3) depression scores for females are significantly 
higher than for males and become more so with 
increasing age, and (4) unselected patients on a 
psychiatric ward test higher on depression than do 
patients on other wards.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Con- 
necticut). 

4391. Hirsch, E. W. Pollutions; a psychic and 
somatic study. Illinois med. J., 1942, 81, 463-467.— 
Hirsch classifies nocturnal emissions as mechanical 
or physiological; substitute; psychic; and patho- 
logical, which are due to various somatic and psychic 
causes. He discusses each type and gives some 
therapeutic hints—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

4392. Horney, M. Psychiatrist-social worker 
interrelationship. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1942, 98, 
504—508.—The social workers attempt ‘‘to avoid the 
criticism of the psychiatrists by formulating an 
artificial distinction between the two overlapping 
fields. The social worker's position is made difficult 
by her being drawn into divergencies of schools of 
thought within the psychiatric profession. The 
main practical point arising out of this interrelation- 
ship is the need to define cases that could be carried 
by social workers by the therapeutic need and 
approachability rather than by the degree of sick- 
ness.’'— R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4393. Isemann, K. Psychopathie und Verwahr- 
losung. (Psychopathy and neglect.) Z. Kinder- 
forsch., 1941, 49, 43-53.—The author attempts to 
throw light on the nature of the relationship between 
psychopathy and child neglect by the citation of 
illustrative cases and the examination of theoreticai 
possibilities. He finds that the relationship is 
both genuine and causal, and states that this finding 
points to the sound basis upon which the science of 
the biology of inheritance has been built up.—F. L. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 

4394. Jaffray, S. K. The mentally ill and public 
provision for their care in Illinois. Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xxii + 214. $1.25. 
—Following a brief summary about the develop- 
ment of state care for the non-criminal insane in 
Illinois there follows a discussion of resources for 
care and treatment in both state and local areas. 
Topics covered include: the Department of Public 
Welfare; hospitals; institutional personnel; admis- 
sion, parole, and discharge; social service; education, 
research, and prevention; facilities in the counties 
bearing on early examination, diagnosis, and treat- 
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ment; the commitment process; the patient's return 
to his community; and facilities provided by Cook 
County. Conclusions relate to the structural weak- 
ness of the state department as an administrative 
situation caused by the patronage system, to the 

redominance of custodial philosophy and practice 
in the hospitals, to the need for revision of the 
commitment laws, and to the great need of inter- 
pretation about mental disorder in order that the 
heavy cloud of fear and stigma now darkening the 
field may be dissipated.— _M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

4395. Kallmann, F. J., & Barrera, S. E. The 
heredoconstitutional mechanisms of predisposition 
and resistance to schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1942, 98, 544-550.—The Sheldon technique was 
used in comparing the somatatypes of twin patients 
with a comparable and unselected test group of 
about 400 schizophrenics. ‘“‘To summarize our 
present state of information about the genetic 
factors operating in the pathogenesis of schizo- 
phrenia, we may say that the susceptibility to a 
schizophrenic process depends on a specific type of 
predisposition which is single-factorial, autosomal, 
and probably recessive, although modifiable in its 
expression by the effect of mesodermal defense 
mechanisms. The individual capacity for develop- 
ing protective and compensatory reactions to the 
morbifying tendency of any schizophrenic genotype 
seems genetically determined as a graded, non- 
specific character that is multi-factorial and produces 
a wide range of variations in the vulnerability by, 
and the constitutional resistance to, the original 
predispositional factor.""—R. Goldman (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

4396. Kemble, R. P. Some uses of military 
authority as psychotherapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1942, 12, 462-466.—Some cases are presented to 
illustrate the potentialities that military authority 
has in steadying the wavering neurotic. The very 
clarity and simplicity of military regulations and 
the fairness with which they are applied offer some 
measure of security to those who need it.—R. E. 
Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 

4397. Kiene, H. E., Hassell, A. S., & Miller, H. 
Neuro-psychiatric examination at the Rhode Island 
army induction station. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1942, 
98, 509-514.—Neuro-psychiatric rejections by the 
Induction Board are more numerous than those by 
the local boards. Figures are given.—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4398. Knobling, A. [Cure of schizophrenia by 
deep breathing. | Psychiat.-neurol. Wschr., 1940, 
42, 143 ff. 


4399. Krugman, M. Some psychological and 
psychiatric practices in war countries. Ment. Hyz., 
N. Y., 1942, 26, 354—368.—Some aspects of German 
psychological warfare and of British child-guidance 
practices which have proved essential in wartime 
are reviewed and shown to have implications for 
American conduct.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 
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4400. Laburu, J. A. de. Problemas de psico- 
patologia; anormalidades del cardcter. (Problems of 
psychopathology; abnormalities of character.) Mon- 
tevideo: Mosca, 1941. Pp. 227.—[Abstracted re- 
view; original not seen. Character is defined, 
and its abnormalities are classified and discussed. 
Psychopathological phenomena may be regarded in 
the vast majority of instances as character disturb- 
ances, and treated accordingly. Critical considera- 
tion is from an ecclesiastical point of view; Freudian 
psychoanalysis is severely criticized.—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 


4401. Lawrence, B. G. Kleptomania. Delaware 
St. med. J., 1942, 14, 83-86.— Differences of opinion 
about the nature of kleptomania as cited in the 
literature are reviewed. Evidence points to its 
association with a wide variety of physiological, 
psychiatric, and neurological conditions. Study of 
a 14-year-old girl who had been arrested and charged 
with larceny brought out that she had been experi- 
encing transient attacks of dizziness during which 
periods stealing occurred. Suspecting petit mal 
epilepsy dilantin sodium was prescribed. Attacks 
ceased immediately, and for 6 months her conduct 
has been entirely satisfactory—M. W. Kuenszel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


4402. Lemere, F. Electroencephalography as a 
method of disti ing true from false blindness. 
J. Amer. med. Ass., 1942, 118, 884-885.—Persistence 
of the alpha rhythm when the subject attempts to 
look at an object, is presumptive evidence for true 
organic blindness. Disappearance of the alpha 
rhythm when the subject attempts to look at an 
object but claims to be unable to see anything, is 
presumptive evidence for malingering or hysterical 
blindness. Three illustrative cases are presented.— 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


4403. Levin, M. Mental symptoms in narcolepsy; 
forgetfulness and learning difficulty as manifesta- 
tions of excessive inhibition of the highest cerebral 
centers. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1942, 98, 673-675.— 
“The key to the pathogenesis of narcolepsy is 
furnished by Pavlov’s experiments on cerebral 
inhibition and by his demonstration that inhibition 
and sleep are one and the same thing.” Sleep 
attacks may be said to result from the irradiation 
of an inhibitory process evoked by an emotional 
situation. Narcoleptics have an excessive inhibit- 
ability or fatigability of the brain. The learning 
function in these cases breaks down because new 
conditioned reflexes are established with difficulty 
and lost with ease. Narcoleptic forgetfulness reveals 
the failure to establish a stable link between cerebral 
centers.—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

4404. Lord, E., & Wood, L. Diagnostic values 
in a visuo-motor test. Amer. J. Orthopsychict., 
1942, 12, 414-429.—The Ellis Visual Design Test 
was found to be a valuable aid in the diagnosis of 
organic defect; it seems to be a sensitive sign of poor 
integration. Extreme deviation from the norm in 
the visuo-motor field seems to be a psychological 
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entity of real significance in child guidance. Data 
is presented from a neurological ward in a children’s 
hospital and from a child guidance clinic to illustrate 
that psychological findings must often be relied 
upon as chief aid to diagnosis in such cases of prob- 
able mild brain damage where the usual neuro- 
logical signs are frequently absent.—R. E. Perl 
(Jewish Board of Guardians). 


4405. Merzbach, A. Mental 
with avitaminosis. Harefuah, 1941, 22 ff.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ma In 6 
persons, aged 35-50, who had been in concentration 
camps, mental changes associated with avitaminosis 
appeared gradually over a period of a few days to 
two weeks, the individuals becoming suspicious, 
irritable, and querulous. The premorbid personality 
of all was wholesome, and none had a family history 
of nervous or mental disease. The paranoid condi- 
tion cleared in 2-5 weeks in all the individuals. All 
received a high vitamin diet, as well as intravenous 
and intramuscular injections of vitamins, especially 
vitamin C. 3 had associated polyneuritis, persisting 
longer than the mental changes.—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 


4406. Mesker, P. [Psychopathy and neurosis in 
military patients.] Psychiat.-neurol. Bl., Amst., 
1940, 44, —[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. ] During the mobilization 1500 military 
were sent to the psychiatric clinic in Utrecht. 
Many were diagnosed as psychopaths. Physical 
infantilism was frequent in the psychopaths.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4407. Moore, M., Raymond, A. F., & Gray, M. G. 
Drugs and mental disease; a review of 841 cases. 
Confin. neurol., 1942, 4, 238-270.—Of the 115,845 
individual admissions to Massachusetts mental 
hospitals from 1917 to 1937 inclusive, 841 were 
associated with the excessive use of drugs. Order 
of frequency of involvement was opium derivatives, 
363; barbituarates, 208; bromides, 101; other seda- 
tives, 27; analgesics, 15; gases, 19; metals, 18. 
There was a higher incidence of persons with college 
education and persons from marginal economic 
levels than among other sorts of admissions. Native- 
born residents were more numerous than immigrants. 
Recovery rate of cases of mental disease dle to drugs 
is high, and death rate is low—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Marine Corps Base, San Diego Calif.). 


4408. Moreno, J. L., & Toeman, Z. The a 4 
approach in psychodrama. Sociometry, 1942 

191-194.—All psychotherapy is divisible into mono- 
logue, dialogue, and dramatic or group methods. 
The psychodrama is seen as including and as su- 
perior to all other methods. Moreover, approach 
to large and small groups is possible. Psychodrama 
heretofore has been of the confessional type. Non- 
confessional psychodrama, in which the patients do 
not participate but are spectators, is of great value 
in minor disturbances. In such an approach it is 
important that every spectator see and be seen by 
the director, so that he may establish at least an 
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illusion of direct communication—L. J. Stone 
(Vassar). 

4409. Nielsen, J. M., & Friedman, A. P. Funda- 
mental principles in aphasia based on autopsy 
material of crucial cases. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. 
Soc., 1942, 7, 77-87.—Six cases are described and 
illustrated to support conclusions that (1) the 
putamina are not involved in language; (2) the 
minor cerebral hemisphere may take over language 
functions; (3) visual, auditory, or motor language 
functions may be taken over separately; (4) “an 
artificial writing mechanism may be formed on the 
minor side by training’’ without necessarily involv- 
ing transfer of other language processes; (5) the 
major temporal and major occipital lobes need not 
be ipsilateral—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

4410. Nielsen, J. M., & Sanborn, A. L. Visual 
agnosia for animate objects; report of case with 
autopsy. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1942, 7, 
102-104.—-A 46-year old female showed visual 
agnosia for animate objects while retaining recog- 
nition of inanimate objects, after asphyxia during 
an operation. Autopsy revealed cortical discolora- 
tion over the entire convex surface of the left occi- 
pital lobe except the pole, and a small focal area of 
softening in each parietal lobe close to the median 
plane.—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

4411. Obermann, C. E. Steps in overcoming 
stuttering. Nation's Schs, 1942, 30, 37-39.—This is 
a discussion of some of the habits and attitudes of 
the stutterers, and of psychological reasons for 
stuttering. 16 exercises ta help overcome stuttering 
are presented—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

4412. Ordway, M. D., & McIntire, A.M. Mental 
disorders associated with pregnancy and the puer- 
perium. New Engl. J. Med., 1942, 226, 969-974.— 
This report is based primarily on a study of 45 
patients observed by the authors. Brief case his- 
tories of 8 of the patients are given. It is highly 
improbable that pregnancy in itself, in a previously 
healthy woman, may be a true etiological factor in 
psychoses of pregnancy and the puerperium. As 
contributing or precipitating factors, however, 
pregnancy and labor may play a significant part. 
Mental disorders associated with this period may 
easily fall under the familiar nosologic headings.— 
M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

4413. Ornsteen, A. M. Migraine with motor 
aphasia, and abdominal crises: report of cases. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1942, 48, 144-145. 
—Abstract. 

4414. Porter, W. C. Military psychiatry. War 
Med., Chicago, 1942, 2, 543-550.—The time has 
come to decide whether we should be more zealous 
in excluding actual or potential neuropsychiatric 
risks from the service or recognize that there is a 
place for some men with theoretical disqualifications. 
Rejection for a condition which will probably not 
be accentuated by service or interfere with it is not 
justified. Certain men with pathological traits are 
now serving creditably; their histories should be 


followed. As yet there are no United States tests 
which assess the most valuable combination for the 
soldier, i.e. courage plus endurance. The results of 
the double-check neuropsychiatric examination, in 
effect until January, 1942, have been surprisingly 
gratifying. Whether the present single examination 
will be equally efficient, can be determined only by 
experience. The declaration of war has changed the 
psychological picture. The concensus of opinion is 
that aggressive mechanized action is less damaging 
mentally than exhausting, discouraging static war- 
fare. The mental effects of this war cannot be 
predicted; they will depend on the type and location 
of the combat.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

4415. Regner, E. G. [Nature of schizophrenic 
anomalies of speech in comparison with aphasias. | 
Nord. Medicin, 1941, 11, 2093 ff. 

4416. Riddoch, G. Phantom limbs and body 
shape. Brain, 1941, 64, 197-222.—Available ma- 
terial on phantom limbs is surveyed. The phantom 
extremity is at first correctly localized in terms of its 
former position, but later it often seems to approach 
the stump and finally to fade away. Pre-amputation 
pain and pre-amputation posture tend to persist in 
painful phantom limbs. End-bulbs or neuromas are 
present in all amputation stumps, and they are 
usually abnormally tender in cases of painful phan- 
tom limbs. Excision of the end-bulbs usually re- 
moves the pain, but the phantom remains. Phantom 
limbs or segments of limbs occasionally occur with 
lesions of the nervous system at different anatomical 
levels. The phantom limbs are interpreted as 
evidence of the difficulty which the individual has in 
accepting physiologically as well as psychologically 
his shortened limb.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

4417. Rizzo, C. Primi tentativi di produrre 
nell’uomo convulsioni epilettiformi col metodo dei 
riflessi condizionati. (First experiments to produce 
epileptiform convulsions in man by the method of 
conditioned reflexes.) Riv. sper. Freniat., 1940, 64 
649-651.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. 
A repetition of Krasnogorsky’s dog experiments on 
human beings, with entirely negative results.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 

4418. Rogers, C. R. Electrically recorded inter- 
views in improving psychotherapeutic techniques. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1942, 12, 429-435.—New 
equipment at Ohio State University which permits 
of the electrical recording of counseling interviews on 
phonograph records has been useful in teaching 
psychotherapeutic concepts, in teaching and super- 
vising the counseling process, and as an instrument 
in research.—R. E. Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 


4419. Rubinstein, L. H. Imperception for the 
position of the eyelids on one side. J. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1941, 4, 191-205.—Four cases are de- 
scribed, illustrating the syndrome complex of im- 
perception for one half of the body. Unawareness 
of hemiplegia and feelings of absence of limbs are 
closely related conditions, but a distinction is made 
between these conditions and hemiplegia with phan- 
tom limb. Disturbances of the body schema in 
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organic and in psychogenic disorders are similar.— 
G. W. Knox (Chicago). 


4420. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Les aspects 
etiologiques et médico-sociaux du mongolisme 
infantile. (The etiological and medical-social as- 
pects of juvenile mongolism.) Amn. paediat., 1942, 
158, 46-61.—This is a statistical study based on 23 
of the authors’ own cases and a fairly exhaustive ex- 
amination of the literature on the frequency of mon- 
golism in the general population and among mental 
defectives of all classes. The authors estimate that 
in Germany the proportion is approximately one 
mongolian in each 7000 of the general population 
with little difference between rural and urban groups, 
that the sex ratio is approximately 1.3 males for 
each female, that the condition is not always recog- 
nizable in infancy since 85% of first diagnoses are 
made between the ages of 3 and 6 years. Other 
factors studied were race, age of parents, and birth 
order of the mongolian child, gynecological history 
of mother, alcoholism, syphilis, and emotional dis- 
turbances on the part of the mother during gestation. 
It is felt that the use of contraceptives and other 
endogenous factors should be investigated —F. L. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 


4421. Schriéder, P. Homosexualitit. (Homo- 
sexuality.) Mschr. KrimBiol., 1940, 31, 221-234.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] Homosexu- 
ality is no longer a purely ethical or medical problem 
but a problem of population policy with extensive 
implications. Legal measures have remained un- 
successful. Success can only be expected if the super- 
stition is destroyed that homosexuality is biologically 
determined.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4422. Schwartz, L. A. Clinical implications of 
psychosomatic medicine. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1942, 48, 158-159.—Abstract. 


4423. Sisk, H. L. The effect of experimentally 
induced audio-genic seizures upon relearning in 
the white rat. J. Psychol., 1942, 14, 85-88.—An 
experimental group of 17 animals and a control 
group of 18 were given 14 daily trials on a 15-unit 
multiple-T maze. Beginning 9 days later the experi- 
mental group was subjected to a seizure-inducing 
stimulus once per day for 3 days. Only 3 rats 
exhibited the seizure pattern. Ten days later both 
groups were given 8 relearning trials on the maze. 
The only statistically significant difference found 
was that the experimental group after exposure to 
the auditory stimulus showed a greater variability 
in time scores on the maze than the controls.— F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


4424. Slater, E. Psychosis associated with vita- 
min B deficiency. Brit. med. J., 1942, Part 1; 257- 
258.—A psychosis of hyperacute onset, character- 
ized by stuporous states and delirious states, is 
described, and its relation to vitamin B deficiency 
is demonstrated.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


4425. Strecker, E. A., Palmer, H. D., & Grant, 


F. C. A study of frontal lobotomy; neurosurgical 
and psychiatric features in 22 cases with a detailed 
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report on 5 chronic hrenics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1942, 98, 524-532.—Twelve out of 16 
agitated depressions recovered sufficiently to live 
in their own homes. Of 5 advanced schizophrenics, 
2 made apparent recoveries. ‘‘The operation Should 
be employed only in chronic psychotic cases and 
only after less drastic therapeutic methods have 
failed. The constellation of symptoms of fear, 
anxiety, acute mental suffering, aggressive violence, 
etc., is a better criterion of anticipated improvement 
from the operation than the diagnostic label.’’—R. 
Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4426. Tarumianz, M. A. War and postwar 
psychoses. Delaware St. med. J., 1942, 14, 77-81.— 
The emotional reactions of free peoples are con- 
trasted with those of totalitarian countries, and the 
types of psychoses are reviewed which were found 
in Spain and England during wartimes. The prob- 
lem is not one of acute psychotic attacks as much 
as one of maintaining the high morale of the group 
as a whole in order to avoid adverse psychological 
reactions. For prevention, emotional maladjust- 
ments due to fear of economic insecurity must be 
warded off by action in local communities such as 
afforded by study groups, lectures, and free discus- 
sion groups—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati, O.). 


4427. Tramer, M. Uber traumatische Encephalo- 

thien bei Kindern. (Traumatic brain pathology 
in children.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1942, 9, 1-7.— 
After pointing out that medical textbooks contain 
little material on the effects of postnatal brain injury, 
the author gives an account of 14 cases seen by him 
during a 5-year period. This represents about 2% 
of all cases brought for treatment during that time. 
Careful examination is necessary to diagnose cases 
of true brain pathology because of the “‘flight into 
exogeny”’ to which parents often resort in order to 
avoid the stigma attached to familial mental 
defect, thus making their reports of traumatic 
accident unreliable. A number of significant symp- 
toms are described and illustrated by a series of case 
reports. The problem is important, first because of 
its significance in predicting the child’s later de- 
velopment, secondly as a factor in determining the 
degree to which he can be held responsible for his 
actions, and finally because of the special educational 
problems involved.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


4428. 'Various.] Review of psychiatric progress 
in 1941. Amer. J. Psychiai., 1942, 98, 581-603.— 
The authors and topics of the various sections of this 
review are as follows: W. Overholser, administrative, 
military, and forensic psychiatry; N. D. C. Lewis, 
general clinical psychiatry; J. C. Whitehorn, bio- 
chemistry, endocrinoloy, and neuropathology; K. 
M. Bowman, alcoholism, neurosyphilis, shock ther- 
apy, and geriatrics; W. G. Lennox, electrophysiology 
and epilepsy; L. Kanner, child psychiatry, mental 
deficiency; A. J. Rosanoff, extramural care, heredity 
and genetics; F. E. Ebaugh & C. A. Rymer, educa- 
tional and industrial psychiatry. Bibliographies are 
given.— R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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4429. Wilder, J. The psychodrama as compared 
with other methods of psychotherapy. Sociometry, 
1942, 5, 185-190.—The psychotherapeutic ap- 
proaches of Freud, Adler, Jung, Dubois-Raymond, 
and others are described as more or less adequate 
approaches to limited aspects of Moreno’s psycho- 
dramatic technique.—L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

4430. Wolf, H. Die Entstehung der Wiederer- 
kennungstiuschung. (The origin of the illusion of 
recognition.) Z. Psychol., 1940, 149, 306-320.— 
Many explanations have been offered of false recog- 
nition (déja vu). Some of the earlier led to meta- 
physical speculation; others were that it results from: 
reproduction of previous states of being, a similarity 
between the present and previous situations, a 
partial recognition, the “free existence’’ of a feeling, 
or insufficient functioning of the nervous pathways. 
An explanation is proposed where the object of false 
recognition is called the “critical object,’’ which 
through a series of impressions comes to be “‘recog- 
nized’ in the later applied impression as familiar. 
It is important that the phenomenon occurs most 
often in a state of weariness or tension where this 
process of apperception could occur most easily.— 
D. T. Spoerl (American International College). 


[See also abstracts 4233, 4255, 4264, 4294, 4436, 
4490, 4581, 4602. ] 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


4431. Bijou, S. W. Measurement of adjustment 
by psychometric pattern techniques. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1942, 12, 435-439.—Behavior effi- 
ciency is one of the major aspects of personality and 
plays an important role in determining the level of 
personal-social adjustment. Level of behavior 
efficiency is measured by the disparity between at 
least two reliable tests, one usually a performance 
scale, scored on the basis of time, accuracy, and 
relevancy, and the other a verbal or performance 
test which takes into account only height of attain- 
ment and disregards all efficiency considerations. 
A pattern analysis of draftees’ behavior efficiency 
will greatly aid in the selection of those best suited.— 
R. E. Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 

4432. Crinis, M. de. Der menschliche Gesichts- 
ausdruck und seine klinische Bedeutung. (Human 
facial expression and its clinical significance.) 
Forsch. Fortschr., 1940, 16, 361-363.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] The face expresses the 
“deeper” and the cortical aspects of personality. 
The expression of the two halves of the face differs. 
With the left hemisphere dominating, cortical aspects 
are primarily expressed in the right side, the emo- 
tions, in the left side of the face. Many diseases give 
the face a characteristic expression, such as serious 
intestinal diseases and tuberculosis—H. L. Ans- 
bacher (Brown). 

4433. Enke, W. Konstitutionsbiologische Me- 
thoden. (Constitution-biological methods.) Handb. 
Erbbiol., 1940, 2, 53-87.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] This review describes Kretsch- 
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mer’s and Jaensch’s typologies with particular 
reference to the former's constitutional schema and 
the latter's capillary microscopy.—H. L. Ansbacher 
(Brown). 

4434. Gibbs, C. A. Personality traits by factorial 
analysis (I). Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1942, 20, 1-15. 
—Factorial analysis of a wide selection of social 
situations should yield unique traits of personality. 
These will be closely knit systems of social habits 
having enough stability and importance to be named. 
They are to be discovered by rigorous mathematical 
methods; the subsequent synthesis will be a matter 
of psychological intuition. Factorial analyses are 
reviewed, starting with the work of Webb in 1915. 
Identical factors are not yielded by all studies, 
but there is promise that a limited number of traits 
can be obtained by self-analyses of personality 
using questionnaire or rating scale methods.—D. 7. 
Spoerl (American International College). 

4435. Jones, E. Psychology and childbirth. 
Lancet, 1942, 242, 695.—‘“In labor the woman's 
true character is revealed. If it is harmonious and 
loving, all goes well. If it contains conflicting ele- 
ments of hate, resentment, envy, and fear, then they 
reflect themselves in disturbances of the labor 
process.""—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


4436. Kahn, S. Is Hitler insane? Med. Rec., 
N. Y., 1942, 155, 409-414.—Basing his discussion 
on 13 points taken from a radio address delivered on 
January 30, 1939, by Hitler, the author presents an 
analysis of Hitler as a paranoiac personality who 
shows the typical manifestations of the paranoiac 
patient.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4437. Lastrucci, C. L. The professional dance 
musician. J. Musicol., 1941, 3, 168-172.—While 
E. Durkheim has held that ‘‘occupational specializa- 
tion tends to unify the diverse types of personalities 
found in the average community into a closer con- 
sciousness of kind’’ Adam Smith had contended that 
“as occupations become more highly specialized 
the workers tend to become more differentiated 
rather than alike.” The present study of dance 
musicians presents data favoring the Smith position. 
The dance musician constitutes a distinct social 
type whose way of life is very rigid. His behaviors 
are described and found socially atypical—P. R. 
Farnsworth (Stanford). 

4438. Macfarlane, J. W. Problems of validation 
inherent in projective methods. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1942, 12, 405-411.—All validation rests 
on concepts; therefore, the first validation step in 
projective research should be an explicit statement 
of concepts used, and an orientation with respect to 
theoretical biases. The second step concerns samples 
studied, their size, representativeness, and control. 
The third step is concerned with specific factors, 
such as correlation with outside criteria, comparison 
with life history material, search for longitudinal 
consistencies, degree of prediction, etc—R. E. 
Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 

4439. Mira, E. Estado actual del psicodiagnéstico 
miokinético. (The present state of miokinetic 
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GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


psychodiagnostics.) Index Neurol. Psiquiat., B. 
Atres, 1942, 3, 115—143.—The test consists of tracing 
several line arrangements, with free-arm strokes, 
after the model has been removed. Deviations in 
length, direction, and other properties are taken as 
symptoms, chiefly of instability. The control group 
was deliberately selected on the grounds that a truly 
random group presents too many “normal” mal- 
adjustments. About 30 samples of the traced 
records are presented, for controls, schizophrenics, 
and other cases of psychological disorder—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


4440. Miiller, E. Die alten rimischen Kaiser- 
biographien sind weder Miarchen noch Romane. 
(The biographies of the ancient Roman emperors are 
neither fairy tales nor novels.) Psychiat.-neurol. 
Wschr., 1940, 42, 492-496.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. | The attempt is made to explain 
the personalities of the emperors from their portraits 
on coins. On the basis of facial expression the follow- 
ing diagnoses are made: Tiberius, schizophrenia with 
slight feeblemindedness; Caligula and Nero, schizo- 
phrenia; Claudius, abulia bordering on feeble- 
mindedness. The author believes that the emperors 
were in reality as they have been portrayed in art 
and literature.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4441. Noyes, A. P. Unity and continuity of the 
personality. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1942, 98, 662-667. 
—Personality must be studied both from a genetic 
and a dynamic standpoint. In biological terms, 
‘the mental life, whether healthy or diseased, is the 
subjective phase of the organism’s existence and 
relationships."’ An inclusive psychobiology includes 
a system of spiritual forces as well as complicated 
reactive mechanisms.— R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

4442. Requard, F. Physik und Erbcharakter. 
(Physics and heredocharacter.) Z. ges. Naturwiss., 
1940, 6, 172-184.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] The personalities of great physicists of the 
past and present are analyzed with reference to 
Pfahler’s typology. Physicists of Type 1 (restricted 
interests, great perseverance) are considered superior 
to those of Type 2 (broad interests, limited perse- 
verance).—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

4443. Rorschach, H. Psychodiagnostics; a - 
nostic test based on perception. (Trans. by 
Lemkau, & B. Kronenberg.) Bern; New York: 
or Huber; Grune & Stratton, 1942. Pp. 226. 


[See also abstracts 4288, 4297, 4336, 4446, 4456, 
4460, 4463. ] 
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4444. Adorno, T. W., & Simpson, G. On 
music. Stud. Phil. soc. Sct., 1941, 9, No. 1, 17-48.— 
Good serious music and popular music are contrasted 
in terms of standardization and non-standardization. 
Standardization of the material of popular music and 
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the process by which this staridardization is manipu- 
lated into a system of response mechanisms wholly 
antagonistic to the idea of individuality are analyzed 
in terms of imitation and plugging. Acceptance of 
popular music is discussed in terms of the role it 
plays in the adjustment to mechanized labor and 
social dependence. Mass listening habits are 
analyzed by a scheme which divides the experience 
of recognition into its various components.—H. H. 
Nowlis (Connecticut). 


4445. [Anon.] Bibliography of sociometric lit- 
erature. Sociomeiry, 1942, 5, xlviii-lviii—L. J. 
Stone (Vassar). 

4446. Barker, R. G. The social interrelations of 

ers and acquaintances. Sociometry, 1942, 5, 
169-179.—12 students, complete strangers, from a 
class of 28 students, were asked at the first meetin 
of that class to inspect each other and write (t) 
choices of seat mates, (2) attitude toward hypo- 
thetical choice of oneself by each other member of 
the group, and (3) Guess-Who judgments. The 
first two sets of data were obtained again from the 
same S's after 36 class meetings during which “there 
was considerable opportunity for the original group 
of strangers to become acquainted.”” 55% of choices 
of seat mates and 63% of the responses to choices 
by others were repeated on the second occasion. 
The Guess-Who data support the implication of 
marked agreement among students on the charac- 
teristics of strangers and on the desirability of 
characteristics. In terms of methodology, the 
combination of sociometric and Guess-Who data, 
the repetition of sociometric study after introduction 
of an experimental variable, and the obtaining of the 
individual's rating of the group are urged.—L. J. 
Stone (Vassar). 


4447. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Die Eignung der 
Frau fiir die soziale Arbeit. (Woman's aptitude for 
social work.) Gesundh. u. Wohlf. 1942, No. 4, 
171-182.—-Women’s achievements in social work 
have been prepared for by ages of family living and 
the difficult situations (childbirth, illness, etc.) 
which women had to meet. Their inclination for 
social work is commonly ascribed to the maternal 
instinct, but the author’s questionnaires to Swiss 
social workers, midwives, and nurses, as well as 
biographies of eminent women, demonstrate that 
cherishing activities are envisaged less often as 
outlets for the maternal instinct than as opportuni- 
ties to help many people, to develop self and show 
one’s strength and independence, and to realize a 
social idea.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


4448. Brown, J. F. The theory of the aggressive 
urges and war-time behavior. J. soc. Psychol., 
1942, 15, 355-380.—The domestication of humans 
leads to the repression of both aggressivity (involved 
in the struggle for security, profit, power, and sex 
objects) and affection. These are often displaced 
onto such secondary goals as hate of the enemy and 
love of the fatherland; this process is furthered 
through projection and rationalization. Socializa- 
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affection for in-groups and aggressivity toward out- 
roups. The antagonisms become accentuated dur- 
ing times of conflict, particularly when nations 
(dominant social groups) are involved. Thus, 
“armed conflicts between nations in war become the 
most severe expressions of inter-group hostility.’’— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

4449. Cattell, R. B. The concept of social status. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1942, 15, 293-308.—The writer has 
intercorrelated ‘“‘what appear to be 5 of the most 
important definers of social status” (prestige rating, 
IQ, income, years of education, and birth restriction), 
with respect to 25 occupations. Intelligence level 
of an occupation is almost as closely determinant of 
its social status as its prestige. “The saturation of 
prestige with this general factor of social status is so 
high that for all practical purposes the nuclear 
element, prestige, can be taken as a measure of 
social status." A proposed metric scale of social 
status is presented.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

4450. Criswell, J. H. The saturation point as a 
sociometric concept. Sociometry, 1942, 5, 146-150.— 
Moreno's concept of the saturation point in the rela- 
tions between a majority and a minority group is 
criticized as ambiguous, subject to misinterpretation, 
and difficult of experimental verification; moreover 
it suggests an oversimplified chemical analogy. ‘‘As 
yet it has not proved useful in experimental work. 
It is, therefore, to be hoped that the term ‘saturation’ 
in relation to social groups will be used sparingly 
and with utmost caution until it has been developed 
more extensively.’’—L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

4451. Dudycha, G. J. The attitudes of college 
students toward war and the Germans before and 
during the second World War. J. soc. Psychol., 
1942, 15, 317-324.—Sampling of successive groups 
of college students and retests of the same students 
indicated no reliable shift in attitudes toward war 
from 1937 to 1940. The attitudes of successive 
groups toward the Germans (i936; April, 1940; 

ptember, 1940), however, revealed a definite trend 
of declining preference for that nation.—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

4452. Freedman, B. The contributions of Have- 
lock Ellis to sexology. Psychoanal. Quart., 1942, 11, 
375-—418.—A systematic critical survey is given of the 
works of Havelock Ellis in the chronological order 
of their appearance. The wealth, variety, and ex- 
tensiveness of his contributions to an understanding 
of sex are indicated and similarly, discussion is given 
of their deficiencies in relation to oversights of im- 
portant psychotherapeutic principles, of the sig- 
nificance of early conditioning influences and ex- 
periences, and of the importance of dynamic inter- 
relationships between various forms of behavior.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4453. Gragg, D.B. Religious attitudes of denomi- 
national college students. J. soc. Psychol., 1942, 
15, 245-254.—Attitudes toward the reality of God, 
toward the Church, and concerning the effect of 
belief in God upon conduct were measured in 
students of 3 southwestern (“Bible Belt’’) denomi- 
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national colleges. These students expressed them- 
selves somewhat more favorably in these attitudes 
than did students of denominational colleges of the 
middle west and east, and decidedly more favorably 
than did students of large colleges and universities 
of the middle west and east. ‘The attitudes of 
college students toward God and the Church are 
much more favorable than the general public com- 
monly assumes them to be.”—F. W. Fimger (Vir- 
ginia). 

4454. Gruenberg, S. M. [Ed.] The family in a 
world at war. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. 
viii + 298. $2.50.—‘‘The chapters in this book 
attempt to point out the role of the family in the 
war effort of the nation, and to suggest the peculiar 
daugers and strains to which the family is inevitably 
subjected.’’ Among the 19 contributors are several 
figures from public life and such psychiatrists and 
psychologists as L. K. Frank, D. M. Levy, J. S. 
Plant, S. Isaacs, and C. B. Zachry. Appendices 
present: answers to parents’ questions on wartime 
problems, by the Child Study Association; sugges- 
tions to parents in wartime, prepared by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; and a children’s charter in wartime, 
by the same Bureau.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

4455. Hagen, V. W. v. Natural history of term- 
ites. II. Their social organization. Sci. Mon., 
N. Y., 1942, 55, 29-41.—“If we understand that 
each division within the termite colony is a special- 
ized caste which responds through its own physical 
limitations or attributes to a given stimulus, we may 
think of the entire colony as one complex socio- 
biological organization.’’ ‘‘The habits of the termites 
are made up of ‘appetitive or aversion cycles’ of 
impulses of hunger and sex (as in man), repeated 
ceaselessly throughout the termite’s life-span, so 
that the whole of these appetitive cycles become 
very elaborate habit-patterns, which we call, for 
lack of a better name, ‘instincts.’"—E. Girden 
(Brooklyn). 

4456. Herzog, H. On borrowed experience; an 
analysis of listening to daytime sketches. Stud. 
Phil. soc. Sci., 1941, 9, No. 1, 65-94.—Interviews 
with 100 women who listened regularly to daytime 
serials were analyzed to determine the function of 
these stories in the lives of the women. Basically 
the stories mean the same thing to all listeners: 
an appeal to their insecurity and a remedy of a 
substitute character. There are three main types of 
gratification: (1) emotional release, (2) wishful 
remodelling of listeners’ drudgery, and (3) ideology 
and recipes for adjustment. To many listeners these 
stories seem to have become a model for thinking 
and acting and as such must be written in awareness 
of a great social responsibility—H. H. Nowlis 
(Connecticut). 

4457. Holland, K., & Hill, F. E. Youth in the 
CCC. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1942. Pp. xv + 263. $2.25.—This 
book is the result of the American Youth Commis- 
sion’s appraisal of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
as a youth-serving agency. It discusses the back- 
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grounds of the enrollees, their reasons for enrolling, 
what they learned and what work they performed 
in camp, what formal education and training the 
received in camp, and the-effect of the CCC experi- 
ence on their later lives. An appendix lists the 
committees and consultants of the CCC project.— 
S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


4458. Howell, C. E. Measurement of leadership. 
Sociometry, 1942, 5, 163-168.—The Zeleny Group 
Membership Record and a scale of willingness to 
accept leadership of specific individuals were ad- 
ministered to college classes. The two instruments 
were highly correlated. ‘It is somewhat disturbing 
to find that status and leadership in the classroom 
situation, and as measured by these methods, are 
not related to the factors, scholarship and intelli- 
gence, which are normally associated with desirable 
traits of leadership in that type of situation.’”’— 


L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

4459. Israeli, N. Psychological aspects of a 
declining population. J. soc. Psychol., 1942, 15, 
341-345.—As the nation’s population declines and 
comes to include a higher proportion of the older age 
groups, the psychologist will be challenged by prob- 
lems contingent upon the decreasing learning 
ability, the tendency toward reversion, and the 
variability in emotional and personality responses 
characteristic of the aging —F. W. Finger (Vir- 
ginia). 

4460. Jennings, H. H. Experimental evidence 
on the social atom at two time points. Sociometry, 
1942, 5, 135-145.—‘‘The social atom as a sociometric 
concept is examined. In the light of experimental 
evidence obtained by sociometric testing on all 
criteria for association concomitantly and placing 
no limit on the individual’s expression for or against 
participation with other persons, the nature of the 
individual's social atom is reviewed. A new method 
for studying the extent of consistency exhibited by 
the social atom of the same individual at different 
periods and additional experimental findings are 
presented. The individual differences shown by the 
social atom under this analysis are discussed briefly. 
The conclusion is drawn that the social atom may be 
described in view of the present evidence, as a 
structural unit which is not randomly variable in 
its composition from one time to another for the 
same individual.""—L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


4461. Kerr, W. A., & Remmers, H. H. Cultural 
value of representative American magazines. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1942, 15, 347-350.—This reports the 
ratings for “‘cultural content” of 100 representative 
American magazines, by 44 judges.— F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

4462. LaPiere, R. T., & Farnsworth, P. R. 
Social psychology. (2nd ed.). New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1942. Pp. xii +511. $3.50.—The authors 
have welded together new findings and new trends 
with the consistent underlying thesis that human 
behavior should be viewed as interactional rather 
than reactional. Fourchaptersof the first edition (see 
X: 4574) have been replaced by 5 newchapters. The 
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book consists of 5 parts: the nature of the individual 
and of society, the processes of socialization, the 
human personality, personality and social adjust- 
ment, and social interaction. Special research 
materials are presented in a 70-page appendix. A 
bibliography and author index, extending some 50 
pages, and a concise subject index complete the 
volume.— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 

4463. Lasswell, H. D. Radio as an instrument of 
reducing personal insecurity. Stud. Phil. soc. Sci., 
1941, 9, No. 1, 49-64.—Explanations of human 
nature fall in three categories depending on whether 
they stress: (1) the impulses and ideas of the person, 
(2) the environment, or (3) the balance of internal 
and external factors. In our society radio programs 
based on the first of these explanations have reac- 
tionary effects, those based on the second have 
revolutionary effects, and the third have adjustive 
effects. The socially significant purpose of psycho- 
logical broadcasts is insecurity reduction. This 
can be sought by broadcasts that contribute to 
insight, recognition, and selection. The revolu- 
tionary, reactionary, or adjustive effect of psycho- 
logical programs can be tested only by full knowledge 
of representative listeners —H. H. Nowlis (Con- 
necticut). 

4464. Lazarsfeld, P. F. Remarks on administra- 
tive and critical communications research. Stud. 
Phil. soc. Sci., 1941, 9, No. 1, 2-16.—Behind the 
idea of research on media of mass communication is 
the notion that these media are tools handled by 
people or agencies forgiven purposes. Most existing 
research in these fields is called administrative and 
is carried through in the service of some kind of 
administrative agency of public or private character. 
In contrast to administrative research is the idea of 
critical research developed by Horkheimer and re- 
quiring that, prior to and in addition to whatever 
special purpose is to be served, the general role of 
our media of communication in the present social 
system should be studied. Critical research develops 
a theory of prevailing social trends of the time and 
implies ideas of basic human values by which actual 
and desired effects should be appraised. The pro- 
cedures of the operation basic to this approach are 
discussed.—H. H. Nowlis (Connecticut). 


4465. Ludeke, H. C., & Inglis, R. A. A technique 
for validating interviewing methods in reader 
research. Sociometry, 1942, 5, 109-122.—Reports 
by naive reader subjects of the portions of a magazine 
read (with various degrees of thoroughness) were 
checked against records made by observers through 
concealed one-way vision screens. ‘‘Reported read- 
ing behavior did not differ materially from actual 
reading behavior.’’ Other applications of the pro- 
cedure are suggested.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


4466. Mass-Observation. Home propaganda. 
Change, 1942, No. 2. Pp. vi + 78.—This is a study 
of official propaganda addressed to the people of 
Great Britain since the beginning of the war. It 
deals mainly with posters, leaflets, and press cam- 
paigns; but the effects of radio, films, lectures, and 
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meetings are also discussed. It emphasizes the 
fact that what people do in response to propaganda 
is often different from what they say they think 
about it, and is much more important. The data 
were obtained partly from questionnaires given 
verbally to groups of people in different parts of 
the country, and partly from observations made and 
reported by ‘‘Mass-Observation's nation-wide panel 
of voluntary informants.’’ The findings show that 
most official propaganda has been inept and in- 
efficient. Appeals to citizens should be far fewer, 
less diffuse, and less mutually conflicting; they should 
be much more clearly and simply stated; official 
leaders should as far as possible instruct the citizen 
what he is to do, and why, rather than plead with 
him to do it—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


4467. McCutchen, D. T. Social psychology 
standard in comparative legislation. J. soc. Psychol., 
1942, 15, 281-291.—The belief is illustrated ‘that 
it will become profitable for students to analyze 
laws and proposed legislation both on the basis of 
the simple (legal, mechanical) solution of the simple 
need and, as well, on the sociological basis of the 
indirect psychological requirements and effects.’’"— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

4468. Muller, F. P. [The psychology of society. } 
Psychiat.-neurol. Bl., Amst., 1940, 44, 326-341.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] Society 
is distinguished from mass; in the former the leader 
may remain a member. Abnormality is defined as 
deviation from the societal type. From this point 
of view embarassment, fear, feeling of inadequacy, 
brutality, eccentricity are considered. The abnormal 
disturbs the inner harmony of the society which in 
turn excludes or ridicules him—H. L. Amsbacher 
(Brown). 

4469. Northway, M. L. Social acceptability test. 
Sociometry, 1942, 5, 180-184.—Instructions are 
presented for administering a sociometric test in an 
elementary school.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

4470. Omwake, L. Humor in the making. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1942, 15, 265-279.—336 high school 
pupils checked which one of 4 possible completions 
would make most humorous each of 50 situational 
descriptions. Both grade and sex differences were 
obvious in several situations. Only 7 of the 200 
completions received the votes of 75% of the sub- 
jects.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

4471. Pierson, D. Negroes in Brazil: a study of 
race contact at Bahia. Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. xxviii + 392. $4.50.—Brazil has 
no caste system. Such race prejudice as appears 
there is in part directed at poorly assimilated negroes 
as aliens but, more importantly, is really class 
prejudice which gives the appearance of race preju- 
dice because of the high correlation between class 
and race. But whites, negroes, and mixed-bloods are 
found in all classes, and it is believed that social 
participation, including marriage, is freer between 
races in a single class than it is between classes ina 
single race. Evidence for this thesis is provided 
through extensive historical research and a field 
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study of present-day Bahia. Historico-sociological 
explanations are offered for the difference between 
this situation and that prevailing in the United 
States and other countries.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


4472. Réheim, G. Transition rites. Psychoanal. 
rt, 1942, 11, 336-374-—A study of rituals 
iscloses them to have certain common elements 
which appear in all human communities and which 
are not dependent upon the specific societies in 
which they are found but are dependent upon the 
fundamental structure of the human psyche. Each 
ritual in some way constitutes a transition rite, 
and all transitions lead to an alteration in object 
relationships. This results ultimately in separation 
anxiety which is the primal form of all anxiety. 
The author elaborates these points by an extensive 
citation and discussion of primitive transition rites, 
particularly those centering around birth and the 
umbilical cord and puberty rites. A 98-item footnote 
bibliography is given—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

4473. Seashore, C. E. In search of beauty in 
music. Music. Quart., 1942, 28, 302-308.—This is a 
nontechnical account of the thesis that beauty de- 
pends upon artistic deviation from the regular. 
The phenomenon of the vibrato is particularly con- 
sidered.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


4474. Shuey, A. M. A comparison of negro and 
white college students by means of the American 
Council Psychological Examination. J. Psychol., 
1942, 14, 35-52.—Significant, or nearly significant, 
differences in favor of the white students on both 
the total test and subtests of the ACE Psychological 
Examination were obtained when 43 colored students 
were matched with an equal number of white stu- 
dents. After 10 pairs had been eliminated because 
of probable inequality of previous education, the 
differences were equally significant on 3 subtests 
but not so on the completion and opposites subtests. 
—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


4475. Shuey, A. M. Differences in performance 
of Jewish and non-Jewish students on the American 
Council Psychological Examination. J. soc. Psychol., 
1942, 15, 221-243.—Comparisons were made of the 
mean scores made by Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish new students at Washington Square College 
on the 1935, 1936, and 1937 forms of the ACPE. 
On the 1935 form, Protestant scores averaged high- 
est, with Catholic means generally lowest; on 2 of 
the5 test parts the Jewish subjects scored significantly 
above the combined Christian group. The elimina- 
tion of all foreign-born, of those 22 years and 3 
months or more, and of transfer students decreased 
these differences somewhat. On the 1936 and 1937 
forms, the mean of the Protestant group was sig- 
nificantly above the Catholic mean, and above the 
Jewish mean in one form, while the Jewish group 
surpassed the Catholic on one form; there was no 
reiiable difference between the all-Christian group 
and the Jewish group in either form. The results 
fail to confirm previous findings that Jewish students 
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are superior to non-Jewish on intelligence tests.— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

4476. Smith, M. Change of attitude with refer- 
ence to birth control. Sch. & Soc., 1942, 56, 25-28.— 
A study is reported, comparable to a previous one 
on war attitudes, on change of attitude toward 
birth control during a course in elementary sociology 
in which only limited comments were made on the 
subject by the instructor. The results, using the 
Thurstone scale with 201 subjects, showed an average 
shift of .7 for juniors and seniors and one of .5 for 
sophomores. The change is statistically reliable 
(critical ratio = 9.20) and larger than that found 
for war, capital punishment, or communism. The 
students were at the mid-point of the scale at the 
beginning, and the shift was slightly greater for the 
men than for the woman. The seven semesters 
covered varied considerably, and there was no con- 
sistent trend. The results are doubtless to be at- 
tributed largely to extracurricular influences, free 
discussion, and a general trend of the whole society 
toward birth limitation—M. Lee (Chicago, III.). 

4477. Smith, M., & Moton, R. B. Jewish pro- 
duction of American leaders. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 
1942, 55, 144-150.—The present data “offer no 
support for the idea that the Jews dominate America 
out of proportion to their numbers."”" In Who's who 
in America 1 eminent Jew is listed to 4,212 Jews in 
the population in the United States in 1938, as com- 
pared with 1 listing to 4,140 people for the popula- 
tion in general. Considering that the Jews are 
largely an urban group and that persons born or 
living in cities have more chances in attaining emi- 
nence than those residing in rural communities, the 
Jewish contribution of prominent Americans is not 
as high as that of the population in general. This 
fact and the occupational distribution of the eminent 
Jews appear to be due largely to discrimination, 
interest, opportunity, and tradition.—E. Girden 
(Brooklyn). 

4478. Stagner, R., Brown, J. F., Gundlach, R., & 
White, R. An analysis of social scientists’ opinions 
on the prevention of war. J. soc. Psychol., 1942, 
15, 381-394.— Questionnaires on the subject of war 
prevention were completed by 142 experts in the 
fields of history, economics, and political science. 
An analysis of the data points toward “‘a substantial 
unity of opinion.’’ The objective seems to be “the 
building of a larger cultural unity in which the 
rivalries, jealousies, hatreds, and suspicions of 
present-day aggressive nationalisms would no longer 
exist.".— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


4479. Stanton, F., & Baker, K. H. Interviewer- 
bias and the recall of incompletely learned materials. 
Sociomeiry, 1942, 5, 123-134.—‘‘12 nonsense geo- 
metric figures were presented to 200 undergraduates. 
Retention was measured at 4 days and again at 18 
days after the original exposure to the material. 
The interviewers were 5 experienced part-time work- 
ers. . . . The interviewers were biased as to the 
responses expected by exposing them to a ‘key’ of 
‘correct’ responses. The conclusions which seem 
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justified in terms of the data collected are: (1) The 
bias of the interviewer exerts some determining 
effect upon the outcome of the interview even when 
the interviewer is experienced, the direction of the 
bias is known to him, and the material has no per- 
sonal or emotional connotation. (2) The effect ‘of 
the bias is more pronounced upon incompletely 
learned or remembered material. (3) The data do 
not justify a conclusion regarding individual differ- 
ences in the effect of the bias among experienced 
interviewers. This study contains no evidence con- 
cerning those characteristics of the interview which 
facilitate the effect of the interviewer-bias. It 
might be assumed, as hypothesis for further investi- 
gation, that minimal cues and errors in recording 
may be used in accounting for most of the effects 
herein noted.”—L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


4480. Tuttle, H. S. Religion as motivation. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1942, 15, 255—264.—Religion ‘uniquely 
provides for the conditioning of attitudes, the integra- 
tion of values, and the dramatic symbolization of all 
ideal attitudes and values. To the degree that 
religious training emphasizes the cultivation and 
application of values, rather than the acceptance of 
dogma, the full potentialities of religion as a motivat- 
ing force will be realized.’’— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


4481. Vreeland, F. M. Social relations in the 
college fraternity. Sociometry, 1942, 5, 151-162.— 
“An inquiry into the friendship preferences of 
members of 21 college fraternities reveals social 
structures in marked contrast to the mutuality 
ideals of the groups. Stars tend to be drawn from 
the upper-classmen and isolates from the entering 
members, thus indicating the existence of factors 
interfering with attractions based upon personality 
traits alone. There is a large and persistent skew 
in the preferences of members of the different college 
classes for each other, the larger proportion of 
choices going to the upper-classmen, or to the mem- 
bers of one’s own class.’’"— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


4482. Whittaker, W. G., Hutchison, W. O., & 
Pickford, R. W. Symposium on the psychology of 
music and painting. Brit. J. Psychol., 1942, 33, 
40-57.—Some aspects of pictorial and musical art 
as they present themselves to the artist himself 
are discussed. The statements of the musician and 
the painter are based on a questionnaire given them 
by the psychologist. It appears that the inspiration 
of the artist in music presents itself in musical terms, 
of the painter, in pictorial terms; both are reluctant 
to translate it into words. To the painter, some ob- 
ject or combination of objects may set up a particu- 
lar rhythm of feeling and imagination that issues in 
pictorial ideas; or he may proceed from the nature 
of the medium used. The musician is inspired by the 
feel of sounds made by instruments and voices, 
sometimes in conjunction with particularly striking 
visual experiences. Both are greatly influenced by 
their social environment, the traditional and folk 
art and also the interests of the actual community in 
which they live—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 
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4483. Wrenn, C. G. Emotional problems and 
civilian morale in wartime. Sch. & Soc., 1942, 56, 
105-107.—Reactions of Americans to the war 
crisis fall into two broad classifications: escape be- 
havior shown in exaggerated optimism, and hys- 
terical feverish futile activity. The 3 fundamental 
emotional problems are: (1) lack of personal rela- 
tionship and contribution to the war effort, (2) 
living under constant emotional tension, (3) a 
sense of insecurity and a fear of impending disaster, 
both personal and national. Ways are shown to 
meet these problems.—M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 


[See also abstracts 4222, 4241, 4270, 4291, 4326, 
4356, 4374, 4437, 4475, 4506, 4535, 4537, 4539, 
4573, 4592, 4594, 4596. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


4484. Boschi, G. II suicidio fisiologico, in rap- 
porto al concetto ipomesocefalia. (Physiological 
suicide, with regard to the concept of hypomeso- 
cephaly.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 1940, 60, 608-609.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] The causes 
of suicide are not always pathological; they may 
be purely psychological which is considered equiva- 
lent to physiological. Inadequacy of the mid- 
brain (hypomesocephaly) may impair the life 
instinct and foster suicidal tendencies. Physio- 
logical and hypomesocephalic suicides occur in 
otherwise normal people.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

4485. Brill, N. Q., Seidemann, H., Montague, H., 
& Balser, B. H. Electroencephalographic studies in 
delinquent behavior problem children. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1942, 98, 494-498.—28 children who had 
been in court were classified as neglected children; 
sexual offenders; and behavior disorders with organic 
brain disease or epilepsy, with neurotic or psychotic 
manifestations, and without complications. In 
the 23 behavior disorder cases, 17 (74%) showed 
abnormal activity in their EEG'’s. The records 
for the other two groups were normal.—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4486. Brown, W. T., & Solomon, C. IL. Delin- 
quency and the electroencephalograph. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1942, 98, 499-503.—Of 20 13-16 year 
old boys committed to a state training school, 17 
showed dysrhythmic EEG patterns. 3 of these 
records suggested petit mal epilepsy, 3 showed 
irregularly abnormal patterns, and 11 showed a 
slow square-topped wave formation which is called 
psychomotor-like.-—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

4487. Lander, J. The pubertal struggle against 
the instincts. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1942, 12, 
456-462.—Latency period pathology is an important 
factor in the development of delinquency. From a 
study of 116 unselected adolescent delinquents at 
the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School, the author 
concludes that for true delinquents there is no sharp 
change in behavior at puberty such as we see in 
normal! children. The severe emotional deprivations 
to which most of them have been subjected in 
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infancy and in the pre-school years do not permit 
them to advance to a higher level of sexual adjust- 
ment. The most important aspect of this situation, 
from the point of view of future trouble, is the fact 
that this type of child, being thus preoccupied with 
the constant pressure of his instincts, is incapable of 
spending these years of the latency period in the 
acquisition of those personality traits without which 
he cannot stand the onslaught when at puberty his 
instincts take on additional urgency and violence. 
The therapist cannot hope to restore these adolescent 
delinquents to a state of normality; it is his job to 
uncover remaining areas of health and erect internal- 
ized barriers against delinquency.—R. E£. Perl 
(Jewish Board of Guardians). 

4488. Leiter, A. Uber Erbanlage und Umwelt 
bei gemiitsarmen antisozialen Kindern und Jugend- 
lichen. (Heredity and environment in antisocial 
children and adolescents lacking in feeling.) Z. 
Kinderforsch., 1941, 49, 87-93.—It is concluded that 
such behavior is largely the result of inherited 
tendencies.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

4489. Taft, D. R. Criminology; an attempt at a 
synthetic interpretation with a cultural emphasis. 
New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. xii + 708. $4.50. 
—This book deals almost wholly with crime and its 
treatment in the United States. Emphasis is 
placed on the cultural determinants of crime, 
although attention is given to physical, biological, 
and other non-cultural influences. The criminal is 
treated in a deterministic fashion as a product of 
various cultural and other factors. The section on 
penology attempts “‘to harmonize the views of the 
theoretical criminologist and those of the practical 
administrator of penal policies..—A. Chapanis 
(Aero-Medical Research Unit, Wright Field). 

4490. Wilson, H. Suicidal compromises: psycho- 
pathy and rehabilitation. Brit. med. J., 1942, Part 1, 
9-12.—Many hysterical fugues arise from a suicidal 
gesture which was abortive only because of the 
altered personality which was suddenly substituted 
for the one contemplating suicide. Transient sui- 
cidal thoughts, sulking, masochism, drug addiction, 
self-mutilation, and oiten accident proneness are 
related to certain hysterical fugues in that they all 
show the same pattern of social withdrawal, resent- 
ment, and receptivity for sympathy. In rehabilita- 
tion, occupational therapy rather than medicinal 
and other traditional therapeutic devices should be 
used because the latter may serve only to perpetuate 
the passive receptivity of the individual—D. A. 
Grant (Wisconsin). 


[See also abstract 4529. ] 
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4491. Barnes, R. M., & Amrine, HH. T. The effect 
of practice on various elements used in screwdriver 
work. J. appl. Psychol., 1942, 26, 197-209.—A 
detailed analysis was made of the operation of 
driving a 5/16-inch screw into a metal bar in an 
industrial situation. Five male operators performed 
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200 operations per day for a period of 5 days. 
The practice effect was greatest on the times required 
for left and right hand positioning of screwdriver, 
the last 1/8 inch of driving the screw, and carrying 
the screwdriver to the screw.—W. F. Madden 
(Middlebury). 

4492. Campbell, P. A. Oto ological prob- 
lems of aviation in World War Il. Ann. Otol. etc., 
St Louis, 1942, 51, 293-300.—The problems are, 
in order of their importance: (1) selection of person- 
nel, (2) effect of flight upon hearing, (3) aero-otitis 
media, (4) air sickness, (5) aero-sinusitis, (6) the 
effect of altitude on the voice, (7) the effect of anoxia 
on the hearing mechanism. Each is discussed, and 
suggestions for solution or mitigation are made.— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


4493. Darley, W. G., & Ickis, L.S. Ligh and 
seeing in the drafting room. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 
1941, 36, 1462-1491.—Variations of illumination 
and of drawing board reflectance are studied regard- 
ing their effect on visual efficiency. Quantitative 
measurements of visibility are made for the effect 
of glare, shadows, types of finish of the surface 
observed, and various degrees of slope (relative to 


the subject and relative to the light source) of the © 


board surface.—G. W. Knox (Chicago). 

4494. Dreese, M. Guiding principles in the 
development of an employee counseling program. 
Publ. Pers. Rev., 1942, 3, 200—-204.—There can be no 
standard pattern for an employee counseling service, 
since it must vary according to the agency with which 
it is connected. Nevertheless the principles that 
have been functioning in established counseling 
agencies, such as university student personnel 
offices, community guidance clinics, etc., are directly 
applicable to employee counseling programs in 
governmental and industrial agencies. Ten of these 
principles are discussed.—H. F. Rothe (Minnesota). 


4495. Dudycha, G. J. A note on the “halo 
effect” in ratings. J. soc. Psychol., 1942, 15, 331-333. 
—The tendency of a rater to be affected in his 
judgment of a trait by previous rating of another 
characteristic has been frequently termed the halo 
effect. Since the error can be in the direction oppo- 
site from the ideal glory implied by the word halo, 
the writer holds the expression to be misleading. 
As a substitute he proposes the phrase perseveration 
error.— F. W. Finger (V (Virginia). 

4496. Fearing, F., & Fearing, F. M. Factors in 
the appraisal interview considered with particular 
reference to the selection of public personnel. 
J. Psychol., 1942, 14, 131-153.—Four experienced 
interviewers appraised 100 police officer candidates 
for higher rank. Data are presented regarding the 
characteristics of each interviewer's judgments and 
the relationships found among the responses of the 
different interviewers. Several irterpretative com- 
ments regarding these data are made which stress 
the viewpoint that the appraisal of human poten- 
tiality, fitness, or capacity is a situation determined 
by a constellation of factors and that the judgments 
which are obtained in the interview are not ‘‘objec- 
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tive’ but are structural wholes reflecting the dy- 
namic interplay of factors operating in the group 


 situation.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


4497. Fenton, R.A. Otology and aviation. Ann. 
Otol. etc., St Louis, 1942,5%, 333-342.—The author 
reviews developments in otology relevant to’ the 
problems of aviation, beginning with the establish- 
ment of the medical research board by the Army in 
1917. Topics discussed are: physical standards and 
tests for military aviation; reactions of civilian 
passengers subjected to varying conditions during 
flight; importance of good hearing to the aviator; 
effect of aircraft noise on hearing; effect of changing 
air pressures on hearing; physiological effects of 
rapid negative acceleration, as in power diving; 
air sickness; psychology of instrument flying; 
effects on pilots of use of tobacco and alcohol; effects 
of adverse emotional states on pilots in flight; 
physiological effects of sub-stratosphere flying; etc. 
—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


4498. Ferguson, H. H. An experimental study of 
the validity of certain judgments to be obtained by 
the interview and postal questionnaire methods. 
N. Z. J. Sci. Tech., 1938, 20, No. 2B, 69B-79B.— 
Consumer judgments of the quality of different 
butters, obtained by these methods, varied sig- 
nificantly from the true preference as measured 
under experimental conditions, where ‘‘names, price, 
or any other biasing factor’’ were left out. Since 
butters are relatively tasteless, it was easy for the 
subjects to imagine differences, influenced by tradi- 
tion, price, or advertisement.—H. R. Blackwell 
(Brown). 

4499. Flick, G. Wille und Sport auf Grund 
psychologischer Gutachten von Spitzenkénnern. 
(Will and sports, based on psychological appraisals 
of record performers.) Soldatentum, 1940, 7, 18-21. 
—69 military psychological appraisals (of 62 officer 
candidates, 5 aviators, 2 radio operators) were 
classified into 3 kinds of sports in which the ex- 
aminees were outstanding, the classification being 
based on the demand the sports make on will-power. 
The “severe’’ sports were pentathlon, decathlon, 


track, swimming, skiing, wrestling; the ‘mildly 
severe,”’ 3 types of automobile endurance races and 
football; the ‘‘less severe,’’ fencing, horse-back 


riding, and games like tennis, hockey, etc. Of the 30 
examinees of the first sports group 77% passed 
(with 93% of the 14 pentathletes and decathletes 
passing); of the 20 of the second group 60%; of the 
19 of the last group 26% passed ® passing is 
considerably above the norm. The outcome of the 
selection tests in these cases was largely determined 
by will-power scores. These data are presented on 
the last page of an otherwise theoretical discussion.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

4500. Freeman, R. G. Constitutional factors in 
the selection of recruits. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 
1942, 40, 631-641.—The elimination from the service 
of all those exhibiting so-called neurotic traits or 
other manifestations of maladjustment would re- 
sult in the loss to the service of a large group of 
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potentially good recruits. A greater effort should 
be made during the training period to determine the 
temperamental qualities or behavior capacities of 
such individuals in order that duties may be selected 
for them in which they have the possibility of 
succeeding. —J. E. Zerga (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

4501. Harrison, W., & Luckiesh,M. Comfortable 
lighting. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1941, 36, 1109-1128. 
—The distribution of ground illumination through- 
out the visual field, foot candles at the eyes, and the 
brightness of various simultaneous light sources and 
reflective objects within the visual field are discussed 
in reference to ease of seeing. —G. W. Knox (Chicago). 

4502. Knoll, W. Erbgut und Unfallbereitschaft. 
(Heredity and accident proneness.) Gesundheits- 
fiihrer, 1940, H. 10, 365-370.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] In the field of sports, in addition 
to body factors (constitution of the muscle tissues) 
psychological factors, such as attitude toward the 
accident, reaction speed of defense mechanisms, and 
factors of the will, play a part. In many kinds of 
sport body sense and equilibrium are also of im- 
portance.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

4503. Lebensohn, J. E. Ocular dominance and 
marksmanship. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1942, 40, 
590-594.—An investigation was made of the ocular 
dominance of 856 right-handed untrained recruits 
during marksmanship performance on a 200-yard 
course. Only a small difference in shooting efficiency 
between the right-eyed and left-eyed in the upper 
quarter of each group was found, suggesting that 
ocular dominance may play a subordinate role in 
naturally good marksmen. The use of both eyes 
during sighting is recommended, inasmuch as the 
marksman will have a clearer view of the bull's-eye, 
estimate distance and direction better, and shoot 
faster and with less sense of strain.—J. E. Zerga 
(U. S. Employment Service). 

4504. Lee, R. H., & Hammond, E. C. The effect 
of driving fatigue on the critical fusion frequency of 
the eye. IJndustr. Med., 1942, 11, 360-363.—See 
XV: 4774.—J. E. Zerga (U. S. Employment Service). 

4505. Louttit, C. M. History of psychological 
examining in the United States Navy. Nav. med. 
Bull., Wash., 1942, 40, 663-664.—See XVI: 2826.— 
J. E. Zerga (U. S. Employment Service). 


4506. Mass-Observation. An enquiry into British 
war production. Part I. People in production. 
Change, 1942, No. 3. Pp. x + 410.—This is an 
analysis of the immediate psychological basis of 
labor difficulties and their relationship to civilian 
morale. The crux of the problem lies in the changing 
and conflicting motives: the profit incentive has 
been decreased by E. P. T.; the wage incentive, by 
lack of opportunity of spending; and the power of 
the ‘sack,’ by labor shortage. There remain the 
employee's fear of future insecurity and the em- 
loyer's desire to return to the status quo. These 
incentives do not make for efficient production. 
The patriotic motive is obscured for the employee 
by his feeling that he is still working for the ‘boss’ 
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and his profits, and not, like the soldier, serving his 
country; and for the employer by his conviction 
that his best efforts are nullified by official obstruc- 
tions and the slackness of his employees. Each 
party, convinced of the importance of its work to the 
war effort, is liable to project the cause of any de- 
ficiencies in its performance on to someone else. 
The fundamental cause of these difficulties is the 
long history of industrial discontent, and the strained 
relationship, or rather the lack of any real social 
relationship, between employer and employee. The 
report makes various suggestions as to how this 
relationship may be improved and the causes of 
friction lessened.— _M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


4507. Moede, W. Entwicklung und Stand der 
Eignungstechnik bei der Deutschen Reichsbahn. 
(Development and state of aptitude testing in the 
German railways.) Indusir. Psychotech., 1939, 1 
275-—291.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. 
In 1917, military aptitude testing for automobile 
drivers suggested to the Saxony railways the con- 
struction of aptitude tests for locomotive engineers. 
Tests for the various careers were developed until 
1936. From then on a uniform procedure was worked 
out. Its purpose is to obtain a total appraisal of 
each applicant during one examination in order to 
determine his best place in the railways. More 
highly specialized personnel (engineers, etc.) are 
given special aptitude tests in addition. The 
procedure is based on performance tests; but bio- 
graphical data, interviews, and expressive move- 
ments are considered as well. The procedure has 
proved its validity and received recognition abroad. 
—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4508. Mohrharat, F. J., & Everett, R. P. Time- 
saving methods in selecting typists and stenograph- 
ers. Publ. Pers. Rev., 1942, 3, 205-209.—Some new 
procedures of the Sacramento City Civil Service 
Board and the California State Personnel Board, 
and the advantages accruing from these innovations, 
are described. These methods include self-scoring 
of examinations by the competitors, transfer exam- 
inations through the use of certificates of proficiency, 
a completion type of stenographic examination, and 
a system of group certification and employment 
interview of eligibles—H. F. Rothe (Minnesota). 


4509. Pintschovius, K. Die psychologische Dia- 

ose. (Psychological diagnosis.) Munich & Berlin: 
. F. Lehmann, 1940. Pp. 160. RM. 4.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] This is a 
description of the course and the difficulties of 
aptitude testing, illustrated with material from 
military psychology. The importance of the 
“vegetative person” (relationship between muscle 
tonus, blood pressure and psychic tension) in de- 
termining temperament is stressed. The method 
is that of clinical psychology, with frequent reference 
to the findings ty the various schools of depth psy- 
chology. The striving for recognition, particularly, is 
an important factor where, as in present-day 
Germany, life has become so regulated that social 
status has largely replaced former goals of greater 
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income and personal influence. Sex life has suffered 
a considerable degeneration; through rigorous eu- 
genic regulations the conscience has become over- 
burdened with sexual problems; conscience must be 
freed to become again the pacemaker for thoughts 
and ideas. The over-emphasis of will-power for 
educational purposes is likewise denounced severely; 
rather, the uniqueness of the individual must be 
made the starting point. Concerning the psycholo- 
gist, it is important that he gain rapport, especially 
with regard to the basic experiences of the examinee: 
love, disease, death, decisions of life importance. 
Frequent reference is made to Rorschach.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 


4510. Roper, V., & Scott, K. D. Seeing with 
polarized headlamps. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1941, 
36, 1205-1213.—Visibility was found to be better 
with polarized than with ordinary headlights. 
Changes in figure-ground intensity gradient rela- 
tionships take place with polarized light, since sur- 
faces of low albedo reflect polarized light while high 
albedo suriaces reflect mostly depolarized light when 
the incident light is polarized. However, when the 
subject is ‘‘set to see,’’ he will perceive a man along 
the highway at twice the distance than under ordi- 
nary driving attitudes. The novelty of the polarized 
light may have increased this ‘“‘consciousness factor.” 
—G. W. Knox (Chicago). 


4511. Strughold, H. Die Zeitreserve nach Unter- 
brechung der Sauerstoffatmung in grossen Hihen. 
2. Mitt. (The time reserve after interruption of 
oxygen breathing in high altitudes. 2nd communica- 
tion.)  Lufifahrimedizin, 1940, 5, 66-75.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] The normal 
course of acute oxygen lack in altitudes of 7—-10,000 
m. is described. The effects of altitude are classi- 
fied according to 3 thresholds. (1) At the reaction 
threshold an increase in circulation is found. (2) At 
the disturbance threshold, performance sinks below 
the margin of safety; incomplete compensation may 
be seen and traced in handwriting samples. (3) The 
critical threshold is characterized by disturbances in 
consciousness and by convulsions. With increase 
in altitude, these thresholds are telescoped, and the 
organism may succumb very quickly. At 7000 m. 
the time reserve is 5 min.; at 8000 m., 2 min.; and at 
9000 m., barely 1 min. The interruption of | oxygen 
supply may occur through defect in the oxygen ap- 
paratus, or parachuting.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


4512. Sturrock, W. Let’s evaluate present-day 
seeing requirements-footcandles. Jilum. Engng, 
N. Y., 1942, 37, 347-357.—The optimum intensity 
of illumination for ease of seeing, safety of workers, 
war production, and merchandising is reviewed. 
Tasks are divided into 10 grades, relative to the 
required footcandle range for good performance.— 
G. W. Knox (Chicago). 


4513. Tiffin, J. Industrial psychology. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1942. Pp. xvi + 386. $4.65. 
—The book presents the techniques and procedures 
which have led to the acceptance of psychological 
methods in industry. The topics covered are: 
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individual differences in industry, principles of 
employee testing, consideration of numerous tests 
and their industrial uses (including mental, mechan- 
ical, dexterity, and personality tests), visual prob- 
lems of industry, employee training, fatigue, merit 
rating, industrial inspection, accidents and safety, 
and attitudes and morale. The discussion of em- 
ployee testing emphasizes the value of the Taylor- 
Russell selection ratio, the ratio of the employees 
vr to those who are available for placement. 

uch of the content of the book is based on pre- 
viously unpublished research, the results of coopera- 
tive projects carried on by the Division of Education 
and Applied Psychology at Purdue University and a 
number of industries. A discussion of elementary 
statistical procedures, the Taylor-Russell tables, 
and a list of test publishers are appended.—J. H. 
Rapparlie (Toledo, Ohio). 

4514. Viveiro, J. B. de. [Parachute jump. ] 
Med. cir. pharm., Rio de J., 1941, 117.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] The author 
reviews Armstrong's, Richard’s, and Szluzuk’s ob- 
servations on the subjective mental and emotional 
reactions before and during jumping. His conclu- 
sion is that parachute jumping, if performed with 
the proper technic, is harmless to normal men. 
Among the requirements are normal ‘vision (acuity, 
binocular and stereoscopic vision), bilateral tubal 
permeability, and normal emotivity. Applicants 
with instability of the sympathetic nervous system, 
tendency to fainting, or any physical or psychic 
shortcomings should be rejected—wM. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


4515. Wittmann, K. F., & others. Industrial 
camouflage manual. New York: Reinhold, 1942. 
Pp. 128. $4.00.—This manual, compiled by the 
Pratt Institute Technical Faculty, presents 274 
illustrations: 84 photographs from the air of camou- 
flaged and uncomouflaged installations, 22 photo- 
graphs of models, 11 other photographs, 152 dia- 
grams and sketches, and 5 charts. The text, ap- 
posed to each picture, makes clear the principles 
and devices of industrial camouflage. The first 
part is devoted to general principles of observation 
and bombardment and of concealment in the modes 
of design of new plants and in the alteration of old. 
The second part treats of the specific principles of 
camouflage and of the methods and materials 
available. The third part considers specific ex- 
amples of camouflage, especially in respect of roofs, 
storage tanks, parking areas, and tall objects. The 
final pages present a typical case of camouflaging a 
factory. As a practical manual of cases and as a 
compendium of illustrations, the manual has use 
for both camoufleur and psychologist.—E£. G. Boring 
(Harvard). 


4516. Yoder, D. Personnel management and 
industrial relations. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1942. Pp. xxii + 848. $5.65.—This book is a 
revision of the author’s Personnel and labor relations 
(see XV: 1009). The text has been brought up to 
date, and a chapter on personnel records has been 
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added. Statistical techniques of aid in personnel 
selection, promotion, establishment of wage rates, 
etc., are now brought together at the close of chapters 
in special sections, and the number of exercises 
and collateral readings have been increased.—A. 
Burton (Calif. State Personnel Bd.). 


[See also abstracts 4272, 4292, 4293, 4335, 4431. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


4517. Baker,G. D. What the public school needs 
from the psychologist. J. consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 
177-180.—The public school needs and can use 
everything that the psychologist has to offer. Two 
limitations, financial and teacher load, handicap 
public schools in availing themselves of psycho- 
logical services. Important psychological services 
for public schools are: remedial work in reading, 
arithmetic, and speech; conducting a guidance clinic; 
organizing records and reports; technical assistance 
in evaluating pupil progress and in devising methods 
of reporting growth and development to parents; 
and evaluation of the broader and more intangible 
goals of education.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

4518. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Das dimmerhafte 
Denken. (Daydreaming.) Schweiz. Ersieh Rdsch., 
1942, 15, 25-28.—An important cause of failure 
among children and adults of generally good intel- 
ligence is the inability to concentrate upon the 
realities of the external world. A constant stream 
of images distracts the attention. These dreams 
differ from those of the artist or musician in that 
they cannot be brought under effective control; they 
are neither sufficiently vivid nor sufficiently endur- 
ing to become the source oj creative effort. Inas- 
much as the tendency to daydreaming increases 
with age, every observant teacher should attempt to 
overcome the habit in her pupils before it becomes 
fixed. The use of practical problems that demand 
concrete thinking on the part of the child is recom- 
mended.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


4519. Bechthold, E. Die Lage auf dem Gebiete 
des Blindenwesens. (The situation with respect to 
the blind.) 2Z. Kimnderforsch. 1941, 49, 71-76.— 
Since the advent of national socialism the German 
point of view with respect to the training of the blind 
has greatly changed. The blind child as well as the 
normal child must be brought to feel that he exists 
not for himself but for the community, that he has 
a place in the world of work that he must learn to 
fill. So the education of the blind must be more 
strongly directed toward a vocational goal, and as 
the children leave school, a place must be made for 
them in industry. It is stated (but without data) 
that since the principle of heredobiology was put 
to practical use, the number of the blind in Germany 
has materially decreased and that a much larger 
drop may confidently be expected for the future.— 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

4520. Berry, C. S. The education of exceptional 
children: general problems of philosophy and ad- 
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ministration in the education of exceptional children. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1941, 11, 253-260.—This review 
article covers the period since 1935. Topical head- 
ings are: problems of philosophy, problems in ad- 
ministration, national and state programs, a city 
program, a rural program, conclusions, needed 
research. The bibliography includes 32 titles.— 
M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

4521. Brayfield, A. H. “When vocational-guid- 
ance tests disagree”—a reply. Sch. & Soc., 1942, 
56, 17-18.—Parry’s conclusion (see XVI: 3298) that 
since the Strong and the Hepner tests do not corre- 
late substantially, the use of such tests is of little 
value, is questioned from the standpoint of the 
practicing counselor. The Hepner test, previously 
shown to be invalid, would not be expected to 
correlate with the Strong test which has considerable 
validity. The fact that scholastic achievement can- 
not be predicted from interest tests is irrelevant.— 
M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

4522. Burnside, L. H. Psychological guidance of 
gifted children. J. consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 223- 
228.—Some suggestions derived from the author's 
observations and study of gifted children in the 
public schools of Rochester, N. Y., are offered for a 
guidance program. There must be early recognition 
of gifted children, a challenging educational program, 
individual guidance, guidance to the parents, and a 
feeling engendered in the child by the community 
that his unique contribution is of value to the social 
group.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


4523. Charters, W. W. How much do college 
professors work? J. higher Educ., 1942, 6, 298-301. 
—94 professors in the College of Education, Ohio 
State University, made a record of their daily work 
period of one week. The record was divided into 
10-minute periods. 15 items were used such as: 
class instruction, preparation, administration, con- 
ferences, research, professional activities done partly 
or wholly because of university affiliation. Median 
hours worked were 58 hours 25 minutes, with an 
upper quartile of 66 hours 40 minutes and a lower 
quartile of 50 hours 20 minutes. The range was 
105 hours: from 2 to 107 hours. No significant 
differences were found among departments or ranks. 
The ranges would vary on other occasions and with 
other groups, however; the figures are accepted as 
fairly representative. Professors apparently have 
flexible days, work consistently at night and on 
Sundays, and have a substantial weekly load, which 
is not understood by the layman in terms of the 
teaching load usually referred to.— R. A. Brote- 
markie (Pennsylvania). 

4524. Cornell, E. L. The psychologist in a school 
system. J. consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 185—-195.—The 
following topics are discussed: varieties of clinical 
services available for schools, variations of psycho- 
logical services in schools, the definition of a school 
psychologist, duties performed by school psycholo- 
gists, utilization of clinical psychological techniques, 
functional relationships of the psychologist, and 
problems for the school psychologist. Participation 
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in the general program of explaining the school to 
the community is also the job of the school psycholo- 
gist.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


4525. Emme, E. E. Predicting college success. 
J. higher Educ., 1942, 13, 263-267.—This descriptive 
bibliography of recent research studies briefly 
discusses 7 criteria. Correlations range from .40 
to .60 for items such as high school standing and in- 
telligence test scores. Correlations increase slightly 
as other variables, such as interest, motivation, 
health, and other personal factors, are added in the 
prediction formula. ‘‘The prediction formula is 
considered the best method since it embraces several 
factors." 44 references are cited during years 
1936-1940.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

4526. Gardner, D. E. M. Testing results in the 
infant school. London: Methuen, 1942. Pp. 
ix + 158. 6s. 6d.—Four experimental (free activity) 
schools were paired with control schools of a corre- 
sponding social class in which teaching was of the 
formal type. The actual children tested were also 
paired for age and intelligence. A series of tests 
were then given the children at the age of 6 plus, 
and some of them repeated at 7 plus. The children 
in the experimental schools did better: in imagina- 
tive and constructive tasks and at spontaneous 
expression; in tasks involving concentration both on 
self-chosen activities and on one activity selected 
for them which was not intrinsically interesting; and 
in tasks needing self-confidence. They showed 
better and more cooperative social behavior towards 
adults and towards each other. They did at least 
as well as the control children in formal educational 
subjects (reading, writing, arithmetic, and physical 
training exercises) and in tasks involving neatness. 
The general superiority of the ‘free activity’ children 
in liveliness and keenness affected all the work they 
did.— M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


4527. Goodfellow, L. D. The re-education of 
defective hearing. J. Psychol., 1942, 14, 53-58.— 
After tests had shown that there was no correlation 
between intelligence test scores and scores on the 
Northwestern University Speech Perception Test 
for 48 hard of hearing subjects, 6 subjects were 
studied intensively to determine if an appreciable 
amount of improvement in speech perception could 
be achieved. After 4 months of instruction, im- 
provement was found which the author attributes to 
the following factors: adaptation to frequency dis- 
tortion, clarification of phonetic concepts, attention 
to the subtle secondary cues contained in the gross 
pattern of speech, and the individual's attitude 
toward his handicap.— F. A. Mote, jr. (Connecticut). 

4528. Graewe, H. Vergleichende Untersu- 
chungen iiber die Schulleistungen von Zwillingen. 
(Comparative study of the school performance of 
twins.) Volk u. Rasse, 1940, 15, 142-147.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] This study is 
based on 5174 grades of 46 twins (12 monozygotic 
pairs, and 11 dizygotic). The conclusion is reached 
that performance in all school subjects involves 
hereditary foundations, although in different de- 
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grees for the different school subjects —H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 


4529. Hecker, W. Neugliederung der offentlichen 
Ersatzerziehung nach Erbanlage und Erziehungser- 
folg. (Reorganization of* public institutions for 
child care according to inherited potentialities. and 
educational success.) Kinderforsch., 1941, 
49, 28-39.—Approximately half of all juvenile 
offenders come from parents of less than normal 
emotional or intellectual caliber. It is fully in 
accordance with the German theory of racial and 
familial purity that children of defective family 
stock be separated from those of good inheritance. 
Thus ‘the orphanages and similar institutions for 
child care will be free to accomplish their task as it 
should be done.——F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


4530. Hildreth, G. The psychologist investigates 
reading disability. J. consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 
212-217.—Reading disability and its treatment are 
appropriate concerns of the clinical and school 
psychologist. The psychologist’s functions in the 
study and elimination of disability in reading include 
conducting surveys to identify cases, making a diag- 
nosis, and recommending corrective techniques. 
The psychologist should also work for prevention, 
and advise parents of children with reading dis- 
abilities—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

4531. Hughson, W., Ciocco, A., Witting, E. G., & 
Lawrence, P. S. Studies of pupils of the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf: III. An analysis of speech 
characteristics in deafened children with observa- 
tions on training methods. Child Develpm., 1942, 13, 
131-158.—-Standard speech samples were obtained 
(by electrical transcription) from the children resi- 
dent in this school, and the characteristics of the 
speech of two sub-groups were compared: (1) those 
who had never received auricular training (oral 
group); (2) those who were enrolled in auricular 
classes. The speech of the latter group more nearly 
resembled that of normal children than the speech 
of the oral group. The auricular method was su- 
perior for all conditions of residual auditory acuity. 
This group was superior regardless of age of onset 
of deafness; in both groups, speech improves as the 
age of onset increases. Both groups improve with 
age in speech, the auricular group more markedly. 
Other comparisons likewise indicate the superiority 
of the auricular method for children with residual 
hearing. The financial advantage of this method 
is discussed.—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

4532. Ingram, C. P. The education of excep- 
tional children: the visually handicapped, the deli- 
cate, and the crippled. Rev. educ. Res., 1941, 11, 
315-—329.—This review article deals chiefly with the 
literature appearing in the past three years. Topical 
headings are: (1) the blind: the pre-school child, 
mental and educational tests, personality adjust- 
ments, adaptations in curriculum, methods and 
teaching aids, training and salaries of teachers, 
vocational training of the blind; (2) the partially 
sighted: eye care, medical and educational trends, 
instruction suggestions; (3) the delicate: children 
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with heart disease, children with diabetes, children 
suffering from epilepsy, school programs for delicate 
children; (4) the crippled: legislation and services, 
emotional and social needs, hospital schools and 
classes, the child with cerebral palsy, vocational 
training and placement, recommendations. 104 
titles are listed in the bibliography—M. Keller 
(Butler Hospital). 


4533. Ingram, C. P., Pintner, R., & Stinchfield- 
Hawk, S. The education of exceptional children: 
the auditorily and the speech handicapped. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1941, 11, 297-314.—This is a review of 
the literature for the past five years under the 
following headings: (1) educational provisions for the 
deaf and hard of hearing: educational provisions 
for the deaf, surveys of training in residential schools 
for the deaf, surveys of conditions in public day 
schools, hearing aids, studies of teaching procedures, 
vocational guidance, training and placement, needed 
research; (2) psychological studies related to the 
education of the deaf and hard of hearing: learning 
ability, special abilities, language development, 
personality adjustments, conclusions concerning 
psychological studies; (3) the speech handicapped: 
current research in speech at university centers, 
terminology and speech classification, studies of 
normal speech and language development, studies of 
speech disorders, school surveys of speech defects, 
programs of speech hygiene and speech. therapy, 
present trends in speech research. The bibliography 
lists 118 titles —M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


4534. Kitson, H. D. [Ed.] Vocational guidance 
for victory: the counselor’s wartime manual. 
Occupations, 1942, 21, 3-115.—This special issue 
is the work of 21 contributors and numerous col- 
laborators from the military services, government 
agencies, and public and educational institutions. 
It is devoted to the problems of youth in relation to 
the war effort, and is intended for all counselors who 
advise youth on occupational problems. Separate 
chapters consider problems in counseling youth for 
wartime jobs, utilization of manpower, operation of 
the Selective Service System, and army classification 
of personnel. Jobs and job requirements or oppor- 
tunities in the army, navy, air corps, marines, coast 
guard, and merchant marine are described. Other 
chapters consider training for critical and essential 
occupations, preparation for war service, appraisal 
of individual assets, problems of minority groups, 
vocational opportunities for women, opportunities 
in the volunteer services, and postwar problems. 
There are numerous references for special topics, 
and 42 general references.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


4535. Knight, E. W., & Norman, L. V. The 
education of minority groups: the negroes. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1941, 11, 330-339.—The literature for the 
past 5 years is reviewed under these headings: race 
relations, legal aspects of education, educational 
soe for negroes and for whites, rural conditions, 
ederal relations, extent of secondary and higher 
education, suitability of the college curriculum, 
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number of degrees granted, vocational education 
and guidance, contributions of negroes. There are 
57 titles in the bibliography.—M. Keller (Butler 
Hospital). 

4536. Krugman, M. The psychologist’s réle in 
pupil classification. J. comsult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 
205—211.—This is a discussion of the functions of the 
psychologists of the Bureau of Child Guidance, New 
York City. They function primarily as members of 
a child guidance team, and only secondarily as 
independent school psychologists —S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 

4537. Krugman, M., & Silverman, S.S. Psycho- 
logical weapons of war. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1942, 
26, 461-468.—Purposes of psychological warfare are 
discovery of the enemy's weak spots and dissipation 
of his energy on irrelevant matters, so that the war 
effort will be slackened and panic created. Use of 
fear, rumor, and surprise and their antidotes possible 
for school use are discussed—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

4538. Landy, E. [Dir.] The occupational fol- 
low-up and adjustment service plan (revised). 
New York: National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1941. Pp. viii + 118.—This 
describes a suggested program of occupational fol- 
low-up of former high-school pupils, including 
methods for analyzing and utilizing the data. The 
purpose of the procedure is to assist in the improve- 
ment of the over-all vocational adjustment program 
of the school, e.g. by modification of the curriculum 
and by critical evaluation of the guidance itself.— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

4539. Leonard, S. The school’s réle in develop- 
ing morale. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1942, 26, 445-454. 
—Although in time of crisis the normal freedom of 
the classroom will have to give way to stricter 
carrying-out of instructions and the assignment of 
extra concrete duties whenever possible, especially 
during air-raid drills or time of danger, the sensitive 
understanding and sincere efforts of teachers to meet 
the emotional needs of children will decrease some of 
the injury that war will inflict on children.—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, San Diego, 
Calif.). 

4540. Lesch, E. Sichtung der Schulversager; eine 
heilpidagogische Aufgabe. (Sifting school failures; 
a task for therapeutic education.) Z. Kinderforsch., 
1941, 49, 111-115.—For special attention the follow- 
ing classes of children must be considered: (1) those 
who have repeated one or more grades, (2) children 
in the higher classes of the special schools who are 
regarded as borderline or doubtful cases, (3) children 
who at the time of school entrance seem of doubtful 
ability, (4) children with special educational defects, 
and (5) children who, though apparently normal, 
have near relatives enrolled in the special schools. 
The principles of heredobiology and of national 
health demand that these latter children be given 
special study. The results of such a procedure 
carried out over a 7-year period are briefly sum- 
marized.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 
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4541. McNally, H. J. O school curri- 
cula to meet individual differences. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1942, 6, 200-204.—The psychologist has 
been too prone to look upon himself as a clinical 
specialist. In addition to rendering services to 
pupils, the school psychologist must pool his special- 
ized knowledge with that of others in rethinking 
and reorganizing present school curricula. Sugges- 
tions for changes in the curricula of élemertary and 
secondary schools are given.—S. G. Duisky (Roches- 
ter, N. Y.). 

4542. Moore, W.H. Me student motiva- 
tion. J. higher Educ., 1942, 13, 269-271.—This is a 
preliminary report of a questionnaire given to 
Hanover College freshman. Questions aimed at the 
discovery of the extent to which students are likely 
to apply themselves to their work. Purpose and 
motivation rating greatly informed the predictive 
formula for college success——R. A. Brotemarkle 
(Pennsylvania). 

4543. Nemzek, C. L. A note concerning direct 
and differential prediction of academic success. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1942, 15, 325-330.—This investiga- 
tion revealed that academic success in high school 
(in terms of teachers’ marks) could not be predicted 
satisfactorily on the basis of chronological age at 
entrance to elementary school, educational level 
of parents, or occupational status of father.— F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

4544. Newland, T. E. The education of excep- 
tional children: the mentally gifted. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1941, 11, 277-287.—This is a review of the 
articles appearing since 1930, under these topical 
headings: identification and description of superior 
children, case and small-group intensive studies, 
follow-up studies, contrast studies, educational 
achievement of superior children, extent and types 
of educational provisions, social and emotional 
adjustment, studies of superior negro children, 
needed research on gifted children. The bibliog- 
raphy includes 91 titles—M. Keller (Butler Hos- 


pital). 

4545. Parry, D. F. “When vocational-guidance 
tests disagree’”’—an answer toareply. Sch. & Soc., 
1942, 56, 101-103.—Brayfield’s claim (see XVI: 
4521) that interest inventories are generally not 
used to predict school grades is disputed —M. Lee 
(Chicago, IIl.). 

4546. Peppard, S. H., Meyer, K. S., & Talbot, M. 
Some mental-hygiene aspects of interviewing. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1942, 26, 455-460.—The teacher 
should desire to see troubled parents because of the 
opportunity such contact presents to assist the 
parents, the goal being to help children by helping 
their parents—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps 
Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

4547. Rosebrook, W. M. Psychological service 
for schools on a regional basis. J. consult. Psychol., 
1942, 6, 196-200.—This article describes the objec- 
tives and activities of the Psycho-Educational 
Consultant Service at Ohio State University. It 
was organized in 1935 to (1) enrich teachers’ under- 
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standing and appreciation of children, (2) assist 
educators in the formulation of plans to meet the 
needs of the children in their schools, and (3) en- 
courage school systems to assume more active re- 
sponsibility in the study, education, and treatment 
exceptional child.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, 

4548. Seamster, F. C. A handbook on occupa- 
tional information and guidance. Jefferson City, 
Mo.: State Department of Public Schools, 1941. 
Pp. 109. $0.50.—A comprehensive program of 
vocational direction is outlined for the public school 
system. Individual inventories and mass occupa- 
tional information are stressed alike. The mechan- 
ism of job placement and the prognostic value of 
follow-up studies are considered.—H. R. Blackwell 
(Brown). 

4549. Stauffacher, J. C. A co-ordinated attack. 
J. higher Educ., 1942, 13, 251-255.—The Stephens 
College reading program gives (1) basic training in 
essential reading skills to every entering student 
as an integral part of the English composition course, 
(2) remedial training in the reading clinic for severely 
retarded, and (3) special effort to develop the effec- 
tive use of reading in content courses. The author 
describes the conference on individual case problems 
in which various personnel workers, clinic staff and 
faculty members are invited to participate. All 
available information is first collected, organized, 
and discussed in conference. Remedial or effective 
plans are worked out for use by instructors and 
personnel staff. A brief questionnaire is used to 
follow up the understanding of the conference, the 
use of the plans, and the general effectiveness of the 
program. This latter part of the program has been 
instrumental in ‘‘making possible a general improve- 
ment of the instruction which the student receives 
through an increasing awareness of the nature and 
causes of her reading difficulties and through the 
use of suggested methods helpful in the elimination 
of her present difficulties.""—R. A. Brotemarkle 
(Pennsylvania). 


4550. Stump, N. F. What counseling services do 
college freshmen expect to receive? Sch. & Soc., 
1942, 56, 83-84.—During freshmen week, students 
were requested to select from 10 counseling activities 
those procedures which each believed expedient for 
immediate individual attention. Over 50% were 
interested in all 10; 96% wished to know more about 
their own personality traits; 71% wanted to know 
if they were doing their best work; 62-72% desired 
tests to reveal their true interests and aptitudes, and 
aid in vocational and curricular planning and general 
adjustment. Such needs should be met by educators 
objectively and effectively —M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 


4551. Symonds, P.M. The school psychologist— 
1942. J. consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 173-176.—The 
several papers in this issue discuss the manifold 
duties and relationships of the present-day school 
psychologist. The school psychologist today stands 
ready to serve the psychological problems of the 
school, wherever they may be found. Lines of 
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professional demarcation between psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, and social worker are becoming !ess dis- 
tinct. The school psychologist should be capable 
of forming warm and helpful human relationships 
and should have training in social work.—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

4552. Thayer, V. T. Psychological services 
needed in a private school. J. consult. Psychol., 
1942, 6, 181-184.—The services of a psychologist 
may be grouped under three headings: diagnosis 
and appraisal, guidance and counseling, remedial 
and therapeutic work. A description of the psycho- 
logical services rendered in “one fairly typical” 
private school is given. These services imply a 
responsibility for the continuous education of the 
parent.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

4553. Tireman, L. S. The education of minority 
groups: bilingual children. Rev. educ. Res., 1941, 11, 
340-352.—This is a review of literature appearing 
since 1932. Topical headings are: (1) psychological 
and sociological aspects of bilingualism: the language 
background, school adjustment and verbal intel- 
ligence, the influence of experience and environment 
on test results, socio-economic status, use of trans- 
lations of tests, comment; (2) the curriculum: 
general bibliographies, use of the mother tongue or a 
second language, state courses of study, aids to 
beginning teachers, language, speech, and reading 
activities, experimental schools, school achievement, 
artistic talent, comment. The bibliography lists 73 
titles—M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


4554. Tornow, K. Vélkische Sonderpidagogik 
und Kinderpsychiatrie. (National special education 
and child psychiatry.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1941, 49, 
76-86.—Sentimentality and false pity have no 
place in the philosophy of special education in the 
new Germany. The weak should not be made weaker 
but must be strengthened for the good of the entire 
people.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

4555. Traxler, A. E. A note on the Wrenn Study 
Habits Inventory. J. genet. Psychol., 1942, 60, 
385—386.—76 university freshmen took the Wrenn 
Study Habits Inventory, Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability Higher Form, lowa Silent 
Reading Test Advanced Form A, Whipple High 
School and College Reading Test, Booker Reading 
Test, and Inglis Test of English Vocabulary. 
Correlations between Wrenn scores and each of the 
others were all statistically insignificant. This indi- 
cates that whatever the Wrenn inventory measures 
“is not related to any significant degree to intelli- 
gence, reading comprehension, reading rate, or 
English vocabulary.'’ Hence Wrenn scores must be 
cautiously interpreted in connection with a remedial 
reading program.—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

4556. [Various.] Education’s present responsi- 
bility toward the exceptional child. Proc. 7th Conf. 
Child Res. Clin. Woods Schs, 1942, May. Pp. 61.— 
This symposium is addressed primarily to leaders in 
education, mental hygiene, child welfare, parent 
education, and related fields. The discussed titles 
include: American youth and the present crisis, is 
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our present educational program adequate for the 
exceptional child?, growth and learning in the educa- 
tion of exceptional children, how can the present 
educational program for the exceptional child be 
improved?, sex education for parents and children, 
and vocational guidance as applied to the excep- 
tional child.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

4557. Villinger,W. Erziehung und Erziehbarkeit. 
(Education and educability.) 2Z. Kinderforsch., 
1941, 49, 17-27.—For rough practical purposes 
children may be divided into the easily educable, 
those hard to educate, and the uneducable. The 
first present no problem; the last, merely a burden; 
but the second group, a challenge. Granted that 
inherited limitations are responsible for most of these 
cases, we must still adopt as a working hypothesis 
the point of view that such inheritance is not fate 
but only the threat of fate. It becomes our task to 
see that this fate is not realized. The world looks to 
Germany to lead the way to this goal—F. L. Good- 
enough (Minnesota). 

4558. Williams, J. H. The education of excep- 
tional children: the socially maladjusted. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1941, 11, 288-296.—This is a review of 
studies appearing since 1935. Topical headings are: 
general sources of literature, symptoms of social 
maladjustment, physical factors and -adjustment, 
mental factors in adjustment, social and economic 
factors in adjustment, attitudes of teachers, school 
conditions, relation of courts and institutions, pre- 
vention of social maladjustment, summary and 
needed research. The bibliography includes 78 
titles —M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 


4559. Zehrer, F. A. The school psychologist as a 
mental hygiene specialist. J. consult. Psychol., 
1942, 6, 218-222.—The work of the author in the 
public schools of Greenwich, Connecticut, is de- 
scribed. The school psychologist must interpret 
mental hygiene principles to school personnel and 
assist in the application of them; his work must 
permeate the entire school program and extend into 
the community. Therefore, he must work with, and 
through, all available services and agencies.—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


4560. Zwanziger, F. Die Beschulung des gehir- 
und sprachgebrechlichen Kindes im neuen Deutsch- 
land. (Education of children with defective hearing 
and speech in new Germany.) Z. Kinderforsch., 
1941, 49, 14-17.—-Children with defective speech or 
hearing should be removed from the public schools 
since their presence is a handicap to the normal 
children. The hard-of-hearing should be removed 
from the schools for the totally deaf and given special 
education. Another group of specialized schools 
should be provided for those with defective speech. 
“Thereby our children will come into their rights. 
With the outworn concepts of humanity we shall 
have nothing more to do."—F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 


[See also abstracts 4282, 4476, 4569, 4571, 4575, 
4579, 4591, 4608. ] 
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MENTAL TESTS 


4561. Brown, M. A simple method for rapid 
estimation of intelligence in adults. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1942, 12, 411-414.—Scores of 467 
subjects on the simple arithmetic problem of giving 
the squares of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 were 
correlated with their intelligence test scores. It was 
found that in the great majority of cases a strongly 
presumptive opinion may be formulated on the basis 
of this arithmetic test as to whether the patient is 
feebleminded, of dull, or of normal intelligence.— 
R. E. Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 


4562. Goodenough, F. L., & Maurer, K. M. 
The mental growth of children from two to fourteen 
years; a study of the predictive value of the Minne- 
sota Preschool Scales. Univ. Minn. Child Welf. 
Monogr. Ser., 1942, No. 19. Pp. xv + 130.—In 
Part I are described the standardization of the 
Minnesota Scales for Preschool Children and the 
derivation of score values. In Part II the authors 
report a longitudinal study of children tested first 
with the Minnesota Scales and subsequently re- 
tested, over a period of years, with the Minne- 
sota Scales, the Merrill-Palmer Scale, the 1916 
Stanford-Binet, the 1937 Terman Merrill Revision, 
the Arthur Performance Scale, and the American 
Council on Education college entrance examinations. 
Tests given children younger than 3 show relatively 
little predictive value, but retest correlations in- 
crease after this age: Stability of 1Q is approached 
earlier by girls than by boys. For young children, 
the non-verbal tests surpass the verbal tests in 
predicting scores on both types of test in later 
years. Persistent patterns of an _ individual's 
specialized abilities may be manifest even before 
school age.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 
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4563. Abbate, G. M. Group procedures found 
effective in the prevention and handling of emotional 
disorders. Ment. Hyg. N. Y., 1942, 26, 394-404. 
—This is a discussion of activities within and without 
the classroom. During air raid alarms teachers 
should pair up children, separating those of known 
emotional instability, and have each child responsible 
for bringing to the shelter something useful or enter- 
taining. Measures for the prevention of panic in 
school children are summarized.—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 


4564. Ackerson, L. Children’s behavior problems. 
Vol. II: Relative importance and interrelations 
among traits. Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1942. Pp. xix +570. $5.00.—This is the second 
volume of a quantitative investigation of the multi- 
ple causation of children’s personality and conduct 
difficulties, based on an analysis of 5000 cases ex- 
amined at the Illinois Institute of Juvenile Research, 
Vol. I having been published in 1931 (see V: 4246). 
Basic case data were supplied by teachers, parents, 
and the professional staff of the Institute. Negro 
children and those below 6 years and below 50 


IQ were excluded from this study. Results are 
presented without causal interpretations. Using the 
Pearsonian correlation, the author computed: prod- 
uct-moment correlations for CA, !Q, personality- 
total, and conduct-total ; biserial r for the correlations 
of these with the categorical case-record notations; 
and tetrachoric r for the intercorrelations between 
the last named. In Part I the author discusses the 
nature of the data, statistical methods, the value of 
case-record notations as research data, and the 162 
behavior traits investigated on the basis of frequency 
of occurrence. Part II deals with the correlations 
in relation to 3 criteria of divergence from the con- 
ventional norm of socially accepted behavior: 
personality-total, conduct-total, police arrest or 
juvenile court appearance. In Part III there are 
122 tables of correlation coefficients—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


4565. Asperger, H. Zur Erziehungstherapie in 
der Jugendfiirsorge. (Educational treatment in the 
care of youth.) Mschr. Kinderheilk., 1941, 87, 238- 
248.—The accidents of war have greatly increased 
the number of children who need specialized care. 
The problems most commonly encountered, par- 
ticularly those arising from neuropathic conditions 
or emotional disturbances, are discussed.—F. L. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 


4566. Benjamin, E. The period of resistance in 
early childhood, its significance for the development 
of problem children. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1942, 63, 
1019-1079.—A survey of the literature precedes 
this study of resistance or negativism in 207 prob- 
lem children. After the discussion of several typical 
cases, an analysis of the following symptoms often 
found in the resistive child is presented: feeding 
difficulties, vomiting, constipation, disturbance of 
sleep, speech difficulties, breath holding spells, 
undesirable habits (pulling nails, putting fingers in 
mouth, etc.), enuresis, and encopresis. Most of 
these symptoms are related to the child's inability 
to adapt himself to the life of the community. The 
prognosis of the resistive child is evaluated by a 
follow-up study of 42 children. Only 7 out of the 
42 did not present “important remnants of the 
period of resistance.’’ Of 167 cases which were seen 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 74% of the boys and 
90% of the girls were from families with only one 
or two children. Data on the following factors are 
presented: (1) age at which the children are brought 
to the hospital, (2) 1Q’s of the children, (3) economic 
status of the families, and (4) occupational and 
educational status of the parents. Several unde- 
sirable ways to raise a child are commented upon, 
and appropriate therapeutic and preventive meas- 
ures are discussed.—L. Long (City College, New 
York). 


4567. Berna-Citroen, A. Moderne Erziehung; 
ein Leitfaden zur Einfiihrung in das Seelenleben 
des Kindes. (Modern education; an introductory 

uide to the mental life of the child.) Bern: Hans 
Huber, 1941.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen.] The author describes the principles and 
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methods of child analysis used by Anna Freud, 
illustrated with many examples of actual cases.— 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


4568. Bernard, V. W. Detection and 

ment of emotional disorders in children. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1942, 26, 368-382.—While children 
already recognized as unstable will constitute the 
majority of problems during wartime, the early 
detection and prompt handling of all emotional dis- 
orders is necessary.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 


4569. Biber, B.. M y, L. B., Woodcock, L. P., 
& Black, I. S. Child life in school; a study of a 
seven-year-old group. New York: Dutton, 1942. 
Pp. xiv + 658. $3.75.—The writers focus attention 
on ‘‘middle-childhood”’ in this intensive and exten- 
sive study of 5 boys and 5 girls among the 7-year- 
olds at The Little Red School House. Recorded 
observations of work and play activities, spontaneous 
behavior, and expressed opinion are supplemented 
by reports of performance tests, problem-solving 
and projective play situations, and Rorschach test 
results. This material provides the basis for de- 
tailed differential analyses of the 10 individual 
children and for a generalizing summary of the 
characteristics of this age level. The conclusions 
regarding 7-year-olds as a group deal specifically 
with their activity, interests, thought processes, 
attitudes toward objective reality, and their adjust- 
ment to their social context.—E. B. Mallory (Wel- 
lesley). 

4570. Birk, W. Der Krieg und die Kinder. 
(War and the children.) Mschr. Kinderheitlk., 1941, 
89.—[Abstracted review; original not seen.] The 
terror of the war has resulted in a marked increase in 
bedwetting and in involuntary defecation and urina- 
tion. Even among children who do not lose control 
of their bodily functions there is an almost constant 
feeling of pressure from the bladder and bowels 
and an enormous increase in the frequency of visits 
to the toilet.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


4571. Blanchard, R. C., & Nemzek, C. L. The 
comparative academic achievement of orphanage 
and non-orphanage children. J. soc. Psychol., 
1942, 15, 309-315.—77 pairs of orphanage and non- 
orphanage children, matched in age, sex, mental 
rating, grade location, teacher, language spoken at 
home, and physical defects, were compared in 
terms of teachers’ marks in 11 academic subjects. 
No significant difference was found between the 2 
groups. Citizenship marks of non-orphanage pupils 
were reliably the higher, while attendance records 
favored the orphanage group.—F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

4572. Bonney, M. E. A study of the relation of 
intelligence, family size, and sex differences with 
mutual friendships in the primary grades. Child 
Develpm., 1942, 13, 79-100.—A technique involving 
choice situations is described by which 3 degrees of 
mutual and 2 degrees of unreciprocated friendship 
were determined for second and third grade children. 


Correlations of IQ’s with various degrees of mutual 
friendship were positive but low and with degrees 
of unreciprocated friendship negative. Similarity 
in intelligence is one factor in determining mutual 
friendships. The only child held an advantage over 
others both in mutual and unreciprocated friend- 
ships; the child from the large family was next in 
superiority, followed by the child from medium- 
sized families. Children with only a few siblings 
within 5 years of their age achieved superior social 
status as compared with the others. Girls were found 
to be socially more successful than boys, and various 
factors were examined to determine the reason for 
this—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 


4573. Bonney, M. E. A study of social status on 
the second grade level. J. genet. Psychol., 1942, 60, 
271-305.—Approximately 9C second grade pupils 
chose several companions from their classmates 6 or 
8 times during the school year, providing data for a 
study of popularity or social status. Highest status 
was concentrated in a few pupils who were chosen by 
many others. Status was relatively stable; it was 
related to sex (girls more popular), cultural status 
of home, membership in a small rather than large 
family group, and at times to reading ability. It was 
apparently unrelated to intelligence, number of 
dental cavities, tonsillar inflammation, basal meta- 
bolic rate, and chronological age—D. K. Spelt 
(Mary Baldwin). 

4574. Burgum, M. The father gets worse: a 
child guidance problem. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1942, 12, 474-486.—Several cases are presented 
which show a shift in intra-familial relationships 
following the same general pattern: the father gets 
worse as the mother gets better. The presenting 
problem is usually profound antagonism between 
mother and child. The father, usually a dependent, 
immature man, at time of referral is the child's 
protector or lurks in the background; while the 
mother is usually an aggressive, dominating woman, 
who rejects the child. While she responds to treat- 
ment, the father begins to behave brutally and 
punitively. The improved relationship between 
mother and child threatens the father, it activates 
his own latent aggression against the child which 
hitherto found a vicarious expression through the 
mother, it stimulates his feeling of sibling rivalry 
in relation to the child through being displaced by 
him as favored sibling. The father’s loss of status 
in being deprived of the role of the good parent is 
another important factor in his subsequent dis- 
turbance.—R. E. Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 


4575. Chorus, A. M. J. Les enfants instables; 
psychomoteurs purs. (Unstable children; pure 
psychomotor type.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1942, 8, 
161-173.—Under this name the author classifies 
children characterized by a striking lack of per- 
sistence, lack of motor skill and rhythm, restlessness, 
disobedience, and motor quotients on the Oseretzky 
series of motor tests far below their IQ’s. In an 
intensive study of 4 children of this type compared 
with 4 normal children of the same age, the unstable 
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children uired only about half as much time to 
color a series of geometrical forms as the stable 
children did, but their work was far less accurate, 
and they tended to use several colors for a single 
figure with no regard for harmony. When Lewin’s 
experiment on the resumption of an interrupted 
task was tried, all of the normal and none of the 
unstable children returned to the original task after 
the interruption. The IQ's of the unstable children 
tended to become lower with advancing age. The 
author ascribes this to their brief span of attention 
and lack of consistent drive toward a specific goal 
which rendered them unable to profit normally by 
experience. (See also XVI: 3337.)—F. L. Good- 
enough (Minnesota). 

4576. Ciccarelli, E.C. Measures for the preven- 
tion of emotional disorders. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1942, 26, 383-393.—Disorganization of the child's 
regular routine is the most devastating factor in the 
promotion of emotional trouble in wartime. Separa- 
tion from parents is particularly unfortunate. 
Teachers should show attitudes which foster calm 
and security. Activities in the school which children 
will feel are really useful will help in alleviating 
trouble—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, 
San Diego, Calif.). 

4577. Cowin, M., & Paulsen, 4. Adolescents in 
wartime. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1942, 26, 418-424.— 
Tensions of adolescence can be somewhat more 
adequately taken care of in wartime by the youth’s 
participation in a common cause. Some emphasis 
on foreign language and practical arts will be in line 
with the nation’s need.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

4578. Dennis, W. Piaget’s questions applied to a 
child of known environment. J. genet. Psychol., 
1942, 60, 307-320.—The author’s daughter, who 
was acquainted with children’s literature but had 
received ‘simple, natural science explanations of 
natural phenomena” in response to her questions, 
was tested at intervals for nearly 4 years with 
Piaget’s questions. When testing began at 2 yrs. 
9 mos. of age, she displayed the typical child’s 
notions about the origin of names, dreams, etc., 
which Piaget reports. It is proposed that these were 
autogenous answers, not transmitted by adults, 
qualitatively different from the more accurate ones 
which were given at 6 yrs. 2 mos. of age.—D. K. 
Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

4579. Fahey, G. L. The questioning activity of 
children. J. genet. Psychol., 1942, 60, 337-357.— 
This review of the literature dealing with children’s 
questions, especially in the classroom, points out 
that the term ‘‘question” has usually gone undefined, 
that questions are now commonly considered illustra- 
tive simply of curiosity, and that carefully controlled 
studies of classroom questions are rare. There is a 
list of 8 problems in the field which need research.— 
D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

4580. Fleming, V. V. A study of Stanford-Binet 
vocabulary attainmert and growth in children in 
the City of Childhood, Mooseheart, Illinois, as 
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with children in their own homes. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1942, 60, 359-373.—294 children 
of normal intelligence in Mooseheart and 97 Merrill- 
Palmer recreational club members served as subjects 
in this study. Each had had 1 or more Stanford- 
Binet tests prior to his 14th birthday and had scored 
at least 20 words on the vocabulary test (10 per fist 
or its equivalent). Both Mooseheart and home 
subjects had vocabularies deficient by Stanford 
norms. In both groups only subjects with better 
than average intelligence had an essentially normal 
annual vocabulary growth rate; others were sig- 
nificantly below standard. In general, annual 
vocabulary growth rate increased with intelligence.— 
D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

4581. Friedmann, E. Kinderpsyche und Zustin- 
digkeitsfrage. (The child’s mind and the question 
of competence.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1942, 8, 178- 
183.—Stimulated by a previous article by Surdnyi 
(see XV: 5449), the author presents his own view on 
the question of who is most competent to handle the 
behavioral difficulties of children. After discussing 
the relative merits and limitations of parents, 
physicians, and teachers he comes to the conclusion 
that the cooperation of all three is needed.—F. L. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 

4582. Gardner, G. E. Future therapeutic role 
of the clinical psychologist. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1942, 12, 383-388.—The general training of the 
clinical psychologist has been given too much at- 
tention, and job analysis, that is the inquiry as to 
what specific jobs of diagnosis and treatment he 
may be able to do, too little attention. The treat- 
ment techniques a psychologist would use in a 
mental hospital, a school for organic disabilities, 
a pediatric clinic, a factory personnel department, 
etc., would differ in every instance. Specialization 
in treatment ability by the psychologist destined to 
work in child guidance clinics will rescue him from 
the ‘‘IQ indicator stage." He should be the member 
of the clinical team who is best equipped to treat 
the educationally sick child —R. E. Perl (Jewish 
Board of Guardians). 

4583. Hannay, L. B. The neglected child. 
Delaware St. med. J., 1942, 14, 129-133.—Difficulties 
arising when children in the same home differ 
widely in intelligence are discussed. Four case 
reports illustrate how the bright child is neglected in 
homes caring for a mentally defective brother or 
sister. Institutionalization of the defective child is 
recommended.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati, O.). 

4584. Harris, J. Answering children’s questions. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1942, 26, 425-434.—In wartime, 
even where children’s questions represent a chal- 
lenge to the grown-ups around them, honest answers 
are best, for conflicting ideas and vague fears are 
otherwise fostered—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

4585. Heymann, K. Enuresis in der Struktur des 
schwierigen Kindes. (Enuresis in the personality of 
the difficult child.) Ann. paediat., 1942, 158, 166— 
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175.—Bladder control, which is a particular case of 
reflex inhibition, is normally learned in early child- 
hood. Inasmuch as the physiological processes 
involved are of a somewhat rhythmical nature, the 
process of learning is facilitated by keeping the child 
to a regular schedule. The importance of rhythm 
is illustrated by the case of a color blind boy whose 
visual defect made the establishment of bladder 
control more than usually difficult because of the 
interference with the perceptual experience of 
changes in the color of the light. No rhythmic ex- 
perience is possible without the clear perception of 
intervals.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


4586. Hurlock, E. B. Child development. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1942. Pp. xiv + 478. $3.50. 
—This book covers the “entire period of develop- 
ment from conception to maturity” and is intended 
to give the student a “complete picture of the pattern 
of human development." The plan of the book 
folle.s the pattern of most textbooks in general or 
educational psychology. The book opens with a 
historical introduction to child psychology after 
which the principles of child development are dis- 
cussed. The infant's prenatal development and his 
behavior at birth are described. The following 
areas of development are then considered: physical, 
motor, linguistic, emotional, social, conceptual, 
moral, and sexual. Two other chapters are devoted 
to a discussion of the play activities and the religious 
interests of children. The final chapter is devoted 
to an analysis of self-expression. Throughout the 
book sources are indicated, and they are listed in an 
extensive bibliography (33 pages of titles) at the 
end of the book. Combined subject-author index.— 
L. Long (City College, New York). 


4587. Jastak, J. The manual-minded child. 
Delaware St. med. J., 1942, 14, 126-129.—The 
prevention of school failure and the early recognition 
of the manual-minded child of good intelligence is 
one of the great educational challenges of our times. 
Manual action involves the same highly conceptual 
thinking as verbal action. Whether a person is 
verbal or manual-minded is largely a matter of 
personality patterning. The manual-minded fre- 
quently do better in arithmetic than in other school 
subjects. In a clinic population of some 200 children 
between 6 and 16 years of age 45% were high manual 
and low verbal cases (the manual: minded); 31% 
were high verbal and low manual; 10% were high 
Binet, low verbal, and low manual; and 14% had 
insignificant discrepancies between tests. When 
determining intellectual level, the highest rating, 
whether on verbal or manual tests, and not the 
average or just the verbal, should be used.—WM. 
W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


4588. Just, G. Gemeinsame Probleme von Erb- 
biologie und Kinderforschung. (Common problems 
of heredobiology and child study.) Z. Kinder- 
forsch., 1941, 49, 53-71.—Not only the fact of mental 
defectiveness but even its degree is duplicated in the 
various members of the same family. Harelip is 
another example. On the positive side, special 
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abilities, such as mathematical, musical, and artistic 
abilities, also run in families; there is evidence that 
such abilities are associated with constitutional 
types. A number of tables and charts are presented 
in support of these theories—F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 

4589. Kasanin, J., Solomon, J., & Axelrod, P. 
Extrinsic factors in the treatment of anxiety states in 
children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1942, 12, 439-456. 
—This is a study of anxiety states in 8 girls and 12 
boys ranging in age from 4 to 12 years. Most of 
the mothers of these children were maladjusted 
neurotics who suffered from anxiety states of varying 
degrees. With the improvement of the neurosis 
in the parent there came invariably improvement 
in the child. Best therapeutic results were obtained 
in those cases where at least one of the parents 
was a stable mature person. A consistent parental 
rejection seemed to be of less importance in causing 
anxiety states in children than the ambivalent 


attitudes of neurotic parents.—R. E. Perl (Jewish . 


Board of Guardians). 

4590. Katz, R. Ein Beitrag zur Spielanalyse des 
Kindes. (Contribution to play analysis of children.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1942, 8, 173-177.—A 3-year-old 
boy was referred to the author by his parents because 
of his extreme jealousy of and aggressive conduct 
toward his little sister of 18 months. In the family 
it was thought that the child had a strong preference 
for his father, but when playing with dolls the boy 
never placed the doll representing himself beside the 
father-doll but always as close as possible to the 
mother-doll. As the child became convinced that 
he as weil as his sister had a place in the mother’s 
affection, his conduct showed great improvement.— 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

4591. Klein, E. The influence of teachers’ 
and parents’ attitudes and behavior upon children 
in wartime. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1942, 26, 434-445. 
—In wartime it is more necessary than ever to 
maintain a warm relation between child and teacher, 
to instill self-confidence, and to diminish fear of 
failure, especially where the war has disrupted the 
child’s home life—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

4592. Kroth, O. Die anthropologische Wendung 
in der deutschen Jugendpsychologie. (The an- 
thropological trend in German child psychology.) 
Mschr. Kinderheilk., 1941, 87, 205-233.—The his- 
torical development of interest in comparative 
studies of modern children and those of other races 
and especially of more primitive groups is briefly 
sketched. The importance of this work in showing 
how and at what ages children reared under different 
cultural patterns first begin to show measurable 
behavioral divergences from each is discussed.— F. L. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 

4593. Mathews, W. M. Scope of clinical psychol- 
ogy in child guidance. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1942, 12, 388-393.—The clinical psychologist must 
adapt his skills to meet the community needs for 
service. The demands for his service increase in 
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direct proportion to the extent that diagnosis and 
interpretation are tanslated into terms acceptable 
to other professions and to lay groups. The pa- 
tient’s emotional or intellectual and educational 
problems, all provide an opportunity for the psychol- 
ogist to clarify and delimit the scope of his profes- 
sion.— R. E. Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 

4594. McGehee, W., & Lewis, W. D. The socio- 
economic status of mentally superior and retarded 
children and the occupational rank of their parents. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1942, 60, 375-380.—Although 
positive relationships between familial socio-eco- 
nomic status and mental ability may be readily 
observed with group data, exceptions among indi- 
viduals have not been adequately stressed. Data 
based on thousands of school children indicate that 
“‘a knowledge of the parents’ occupation or the socio- 
economic condition of the home of the child is a 
very precarious-index of the child’s intelligence.’’— 
D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

4595. McGraw, M. B. Appraising test responses 
of infants and young children. J. Psychol., 1942, 14, 
89-100.—Employing as the basis of her discussion 
the responses of infants and young children to plate 
glass obstructions which must be circumvented 
in order to obtain a lure, the author considers the 
difficulties of appraising these responses and the 
inadequacies of current methods of recording and 
manipulating behavior data. Stress is placed upon 
the “need for a more healthy respect for the inter- 
pretations of the investigator, especiaily in studies 
concerning behavior development of infants and 
young children.”"— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


4596. Nimkoff, M. F. The child’s preference for 
father or mother. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1942, 7, 517- 
524.—In contrast to the psychoanalytic notion of 
the universality of the Oedipus situation, the author 
proposes that the most important factors determin- 
ing the child’s preference for father or mother will 
be found in what each of the latter do to or for the 
child as companion and disciplinarian. The tend- 
ency for mother or father to administer rewards and 
punishments varies from one culture to another and 
between families in a single culture, and it is pre- 
dicted that this tendency will be correlated with the 
differential attitude toward father and mother. 
Cross-cultural data obtained by anthropologists 
and data from a number of modern autobiographies 
are cited in support of the author’s hypothesis.— 
I. L. Child (Yale). 

4597. Repond, A. Der irztliche heilpidagogische 
Dienst des Kantons Wallis. (The medical educa- 
tional-therapeutic service in Wallis canton.) Z. 
Kinderforsch., 1941, 49, 100-111—A summary of 
the number and types of problems handled, with 
discussion of results—F. L. Goodenough (Minne- 
sota). 

4598. Rosenheim, F. Character structure of a 
rejected child. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1942, 12, 
486-495.—This is an account of an analysis of a 
13-year old boy who lacked love in the early years 
of his life and thus had never learned to love, lacked 
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the ability to establish relationships with people, | 
and lacked real responsiveness. The presented 
material shows why the prognosis is so poor in 
these cases and why psychotherapy very often fails, 
but also indicates that with a great deal of effort 
some amelioration is still” possible—R. E. Perl 
(Jewish Board of Guardians). 

4599. Russell, R. W. Studies in animism: v. 
Animism in older children. J. genet. Psychol., 1942, 
60, 329-335.—611 pupils in grades 5-12, 8-20 yrs. 
old, took a paper-and-pencil form of an animism 
test. On the basis of written answers and written 
reasons for these answers, 98% of the subjects were 
readily classified into one or another stage of de- 
velopment. The percentage of cases in the adult 
stage increased with MA and CA, and at the 18-20 
yr. level no cases fell into the lowest 3 stages.—D. K. 
Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

4600. Schachter, M. Contribution a l'étude de 
lécriture en miroir chez l’enfant. (Contribution to 
the study of mirror writing in the child.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1942, 9, 8-11—A 3-year-old child of 
superior intelligence began spontaneously to copy 
letters and figures, a large proportion of which showed 
right to left reversal. When this child later entered 
school, she had no trouble in learning to write in a 
normal manner. The hypothesis is proposed that a 
period of cortical ambivalence is a normal develop- 
mental stage which disappears when, with later 
cortical maturation plus the influence of education, 
the conventional writing habits become established. 
This theory accounts for the known fact that mirror 
writing is more common among backward and 
speech defective than among normal children, 
inasmuch as retarded cerebral maturation would be a 
factor in both conditions—F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 

4601. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. L’enfant 
enurétique. (The enuretic child.) Marseille: Li- 
brairie Universitaire des Allées Manpetit, 1940.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] A review 
of the literature on enuresis and a special study of 
two groups of enuretic children, numbering 263 
and 178 cases respectively, led to the conclusion 
that enuresis is a symptom with varied causative 
factors underlying it. It is therefore necessary 
to study and treat each child as an individual. 
It is the child and not the mere fact of his involun- 
tary micturation that should form the starting point 
of any attempt at therapy.—F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 

4602. Schmitz, H. A. Die Aufgaben der Pro- 
vinzialverwaltungen auf dem Gebiet der Kinder- 
psychiatrie an Hand der Erfahrungen im Rheinland. 
(The tasks of the provincial administrations in 
the field of child psychiatry on the basis of the 
experiences in the Rhineland.) Z. Kinderforsch., 
1941, 49, 93-100.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

4603. Schréder, P. Kinderpsychiatrie und Heil- 
pidagogik. (Child psychiatry and _ therapeutic 
education.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1941, 49, 9-14.—In 
an address before the German Association for Child 
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Psychiatry and Therapeutic Education the author 
presents a brief history of the development of child 
psychiatry and child guidance in Germany and 
discusses some of the possibilities and aims of the 
new association.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

4604. Secunda, L., & Finley, K. H. Electro- 
encephalographic studies in children presenting 
behavior disorders. New Engl. J. Med., 1942, 226, 
850-854.—‘‘The electroencephalograms of 143 chil- 
dren presenting behavior disorders are compared 
with those of a group of 76 normal controls of the 
same age range. The former had a higher percentage 
of immature-abnormal tracings and were more 
vulnerable to hyperventilation than the latter. . . . 
The records of the behavior disorders, comparing 
age group with age group, showed a progressive 
increase in normal records and a diminution in 
immature-abnormal records with increase in age 
(from 74 per cent in the group from four to nine to 
34 per cent in that from sixteen to eighteen). The 
possibility that the decrease in immature-abnormal 
records in the older age group was related to the 
maturation of the cerebrum is discussed.”—M. Kel- 
ler (Butler Hospital). 

4605. Seif, L. Uber Erziehungsberatung. (Child 
guidance.) Mschr. Kinderheilk., 1941, 87, 233-238. 
—A discussion of the role of the school physician in 
child guidance, especially of problem children.— 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

4606. Selig, M. K. Temporary use of an institu- 
tion for children in foster care. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1942, 12, 466-474.—Institutional and 
foster home care were utilized at different periods 
in the treatment of a particular child, who benefited 
from the facilities peculiar to each type of care at 
different stages in her life. When properly evalu- 
ated, an institution can be used as a temporary 
placement in a conditioning environment where 
treatment facilities are available to permit a rebuild- 
ing of relationships on a more healthy basis, when a 
child’s adjustment to the foster home has broken 
down.—R. E. Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 


4607. Sheviakov, G. V. War and adolescents. 
J. Psychol., 1942, 14, 161-179.—The author points 
out the influence of the war situation on youth from 
the standpoints of privation and lowered standards 
of living, personal-emotional needs, and the family. 
Factors which tend to relieve such situations are 
suggested.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

4608. Shoobs, N. E., & Goldberg, G. Corrective 
treatment for unadjusted children. New York: 
Harper, 1942. Pp. vii + 240. $3.00.—The aim of 
the book is to show practical mental hygienists not 
only what to do but how to do it, in dealing with 

roblem children. The problems are approached 
in Adlerian tradition, with full recognition of the 
unity of personality. There are chapters dealing 
with: aims and objectives, the unity of personality, 
styles of life, early memories, social interest, the 
problem of inferiority feelings, family influence, the 
family constellation, and a comp)zte discussion of 
interview techniques. There is appended a statistical 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


analysis of chronological position in the family and 
school achievement, and a manual for teachers for 
the treatment of unadjusted pupils. The actual 
accomplishments of teachers in dealing with person- 
ality problems are cited at every opportunity, 
“‘as a living testimony to their ability to make happy 
and successful pupils of these normal children who 
have suffered from common personality and emo- 
tional defects.""-—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 


4609. Solomon, J. C. Reactions of children to 
black-outs. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1942, 12, 
361—362.—These are a few observations of the reac- 
tions of children in San Francisco to the sudden 
darkening of the homes and the threat of a bombing 
attack. The most noteworthy feature in the reac- 
tion of the children was the contagion of anxiety 
from their parents or the adults in charge. —R. £. 
Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 


4610. Spieler, J. Freiwillige Schweiger und 
sprachscheue Kinder. (Voluntary silence and fear of 
speech in children.) 2Z. Kinderforsch., 1941, 49, 
39-43.—A study of 43 cases of children who, after 
the development of normal speech, remained in a 
state of complete or almost complete speechlessness 
for a prolonged period of time revealed the following: 
(1) Practically all these children had suffered some 
sudden and violent nervous or emotional shock 
which precipitated the attack of speechlessness. 
Some had been attacked by vicious dogs or other 
animals; others had suffered severe falls; others, 
extreme frights or emotional trauma as through the 
death of a parent. (2) The majority were below 
par physically. (3) There were more than the 
usual number of unstable persons in the direct an- 
cestry. Two cases are briefly described by way of 
illustration. Of these, one talked freely when alone 
with other children but could not be induced to 
speak in the presence of adults. The other, as far 
as could be determined, never spoke at all. The 
refusal to speak is a means whereby the child sym- 
bolically escapes from a social world that has proved 
too terrifying for him to cope with—F. L. Good- 
enough (Minnesota). 


4611. Tulchin, S. H. Present and future diag- 
nostic role of the clinical psychologist. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1942, 12, 397-405.—The clinical 
psychologist may contribute to the better under- 
standing of the problem child by the determination 
of level of intelligence and of educational achieve- 
ment, the diagnosis of special subject disability, the 
use of tutoring as a diagnostic function, the de- 
termination of special aptitudes, vocational testing 
and guidance, and the investigation of personality. 
Even the purely diagnostic phase of the clinical 
psychologist’s work offers much opportunity for 
growth and development. It is his own as well as 
his colleagues’ insecurity that often serves as a 
barrier to more rapid progress.—R. E. Perl (Jewish 
Board of Guardians). 


[See also abstracts 4249, 4270, 4333, 4334, 4393, 
4427, 4457, 4485, 4518, 4556, 4562. ] 
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Drives Toward War 


By EDWARD CHACE TOLMAN 


(hanges of Address 


must be in the Publications Office 
by the 15th of the month pre- 
ceding the issue to be affected. 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 


HIS helpful and timely book by a, . 

distinguished psychologist offers a 
clear and concise analysis of the aggres- 
sive propensities that predispose individ- 
uals and groups toward war. The book 
is plainly pertinent to the present war sit- 
uation and to our need for planning a 
post-war world now. It is the word of a 
psychologist added to that of the econo- 
mists and sociologists. 


118 pages $1.25 


The American Psychological Association a 
Publications Office 
Northwestern Universi 
| D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Evanston, Illinois 


“‘PHILOSOPHIC cABSTRACTS 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 


A cumulative index of significant book and periodical literature in 
philosophy. 

Brief reviews reflecting the opinions of the author rather than those of 
the reviewer. 


Covering sine ira et studio all schools of philosophy. 


Regular reports, in spite of the present difficulties in communication, 
from all parts of the world. 


Welcomed by librarians as an authentic bibliographical aid; by teachers 
as a practical guide; by research men as an invaluable source of material. 


Those desiring to keep the Abstracts with the first issue as a permanent 
record of philosophic research may send their reservations together with a 
remittance of $4 for one year, or $7 for two years (foreign subscribers remit 
an additional $1 per annum), to Philosophic Abstracts, 884 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 


You may inspect a sample copy at your nearest university library. 
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Two Important New Psychology Texts 
FIELDS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by ROBERT H. SEASHORE, Northwestern University 


“This is something new! There are, of course, other reviews cf fields of psychology and there 
are other summaries of particular experiments. But so far as I know there is no recently 
published book which combines the two types as does this. What strikes me as of major 
importance is that Seashore has shown the student by his assignment of topics how wide the 
experimental approach is applicable in psychology. The student will develop the correct 
impression that ‘experimental psychology’ does not refer to a narrowly circumscribed field of 
subject matter—such as the sensory-perceptual, the physiological, and the learning fields— 
but to a method of scientific approach and examination important in all fields of the subject. 


“The book is distinctly readable. . . . The experiments reported are all of them interesting 
and significant.” 

—J. F. DASHIELL, University of North Carolina 

$3.25 


643 pages 
Third Edition 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ARTHUR M. JORDAN, University of North Carolina 


“This third edition of Jordan’s EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY is a worthy successor of 
the two preceding editions. It is a well-balanced Sook, covering adequately the main topics 
of the usual course in educational psychology. It is well written and well within the range 
of the average student. At the same time, the numerous but carefully selected references at 
the end of each chapter will appeal to the more advanced student who wishes to pursue any 
topic further.” 


—RUDOLPH PINTNER, Teachers College, Columbia University 


“I was very glad to see a revision of Jordan’s book again. The old (and good) organization 
is still there, but the subject matter has been brought up to date in an admirable manner. 
I am of the opinion that the new Jordan will still be ‘the’ text in educational psychology.” 


—T. GAYLORD ANDREWS, Barnard College 


The OBJECTIVE TESTS have been revised to conform to the 


new text and will be ready in early November. 
$2.90 


597 pages 


Holt 257 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Preliminary Announcements of 1942 Meeting and Call for Papers 


“AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Hotel Statler and Harvard University, September 2, 3, 4, 5, 1942 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Fiftieth Annual Meeting will be held from Wed- 
nesday through Saturday, September 2-5, at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston, Massachusetts and at Harvard University 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The fact that Harvard is now 
continuously in session 12 months in the year makes it im- 
possible for the University to house or provide adequate 
meeting space for the Association as originally planned. 


REGISTRATION: Those attending the meetings are 
requested to go first to Headquarters on the mezzanine 
balcony of the Hotel Statler to register and to obtain mem- 
bership badges, mail and general information. Room assign- 
ments will be made by the Room Clerk on the main floor. 


TRANSPORTATION 


HIGHWAYS: From the south take Route 1 or the 
Merritt Parkway from New York to New Haven; at New 
Haven continue on Route 1 to Boston, or take Route 15, 
to Route 20, to Route 9, to Boston. See below. 

From the west take Route 9 from Pittsfield through Wor- 
cester to Boston, or Route 20 through Albany and Spring- 
field to Boston; or, better, change from Route 20 to Route 
9 at their intersection east of Worcester, thus avoiding 
Worcester. See below. 


Routes 1 and 9 enter the heart of Boston on Huntington 
Avenue, which follow to the end; turn half-right on Boyls- 
ton Street and proceed two blocks to Arlington Street; turn 
right and proceed one block to the Hotel Statier. See map. 

Route 20 enters the heart of Boston on Commonwealth 
Avenue, which follow to the end; turn right on Arlington 
Street and proceed three blocks to the Hotel Statler. See map. 


RAILROADS: From the south take the New Haven 
and get off at Back Bay Station or at South Station (termin- 
us). The Back Bay Station is nearer the Hotel Statler (only 
four blocks) and better if one walks or takes a taxi; the 
South Station is better for the subway. At South Station take 
the Cambridge subway to Park Street Under, walk up to 
Park Street Over, take Kenmore or Huntington subway car 
to Arlington Street (second stop), and walk south one bleck 
to the Hotel Statler. 


From the wet trains arrive on the Boston and Albany. 
Get off at Huntington Avenue Station for taxi or walking 
(five blocks) to hotel, or at South Station for subway. Hunt- 
ington Avenue Station is adjacent to the Back Bzy Station. 
For subway follow directions of preceding paragraph. : 

AIRWAYS: From the south and west American Air 


Lines arrive at the East Boston Airport, having made connec- 
tions with Eastern Air Lines; Transcontinental and Western 
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Air Lines and United Air Lines at New York. Northeastern 
Air Lines arrive from the north. Take Checker Taxi (75c 
flat rate) to the Hotel Statler. The route by private car lies 
through the Sumner Tunnel; follow signs. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY: To get to Harvard Univer- 
sity from the Hotel Statler by car, go west 7 blocks on Boyls- 
ton Street or on Commonwealth Avenue to Massachusetts 
Avenue, turn right and proceed across the Harvard Bridge 
through Central Square to Harvard Square. See map. To 
go by subway take any car going east at the Arlington Street 
Station to Park Street; descend to Park Street Under and 
take any car going north to Harvard Square in Cambridge. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Rooms in the Hotel Statler are at the following rates: 

Room for one per day—$3.85, $4.40, $4.95, $5.50, $6.60, $8.80. 

Room for two per day (double bed) —$5.50, $6.05, $6.60, $7.15, 
$7.70, $8.80, $11.00. 

Room for two per day (twin beds)—$6.60, $7.70, $8.80, $9.35, 
$10.00, $12.00. 

Three persons in one room—$8.05, $8.60, $9.15, $9.70, $10.80, 
$11.90, $13.00. 

Suite—living room, bed room and bath—per day for one—$9.95, 
$12.60, $16.00, $20.00. 

Suite—living room, bed room and bath—per day for two—$12.70, 
$14.70, $18.00, $22.00. 


Requests to the Hotel Statler should specify whether the 
reservation is for one or more persons; if more than one 
person is to occupy a room, the names of all occupants should 
be given, in order that the Hotel may avoid duplicate reser- 
vations. A reply card is enclosed for your convenience and 
cequests will be filled in order of receipt. 


The Hotel Statler with its exceptionally fine convention 
facilities is a favorite meeting place for various scientific 


societies. The Executive Committee is aware, however, that 
the rates for rooms are higher than this Association is ac- 
customed to pay. Within a half-mile radius there are hotels 
with less expensive minimum rates, as listed below. In the 
suburbs of Boston are tourist homes, but none in the vicinity 
of the Hotel. 


The Association should know that the rental for the halls 
and salons at the Statler reserved for the meetings normally 
comes to $2000 a day. Since the Hotel provides this space 
free of cost to the Association, it is desirable for all who 
can possibly do so—in fairness to the Hotel and for greater 
convenience to themselves—to make reservations at the 


Statler. 


Minimum Rates 
For One For Two 
$4.40 
5.00 
Hotel Copley Square ....... 4.40 


MEALS: There are four different restaurants in the 
Hotel Statler, each at different price-levels. There are also 
many eating places in che vicinity of the Hotel. 

PARKING: Boston prohibits all-night parking in its 
streets, but there are ample facilities within the immediate 
vicinity of the Hotel Statler. 


RECREATION 
There will be facilities for tennis on the Harvard Uni- 
versity courts, for golf at a country club in the vicinity of 
Boston, and for swimming in a pool within easy walking 
distance of the Hotel Statler. 


CALL FOR PAPERS 


PROGRAM 


The program of the Annual Meeting is composed of a 
selection by the Program Committee from abstracts submitted 
ty Members and Associates, together with symposia, round- 
tables and invited papers. The complete program will be 
published as the July, 1942, issue of the Psychological 
Bulletin. 


ANNIVERSARY AND CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS 


Plans have been completed for celebrations of the Fifti- 
eth Anniversary of the American Psychological Association 
and the Centennial of William James in Cambridge at Har- 
vatd University. The William James Celebration will be 
Wednesday evening, September 2, and the Anniversary 
Celebration on Thursday evening, September 3. 


INVITATION PROGRAMS 


In accordance with the expressed wishes of the member- 
ship the Committee is experimenting with several innova- 
tions in the program. Plans have been perfected for invi- 
tation lectures from persons with related interests in psy- 
chiatry, physiology, and psychology on Wednesday morning, 


September 2. If the war does not interfere with tentative 
plans, a number of papers by delegates from South America 
will be included in the program. Panels on physiological 
psychology and on applied psychology are proposed for 
Thursday and Friday afternoons running parallel to sections 
devoted to formal papers. 

A panel discussion of Psychology in Civilian Service un- 
der the direction of Karl Dallenbach, Chairman of the 
Emergency Committee in Psychology has been scheduled for 
4:00 on Wednesday, September 2. A panel discussion of 
Psychology in Government Service under the chairmanship 
of Leonard Carmichael, Director of the Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel, has been scheduled for 4:00 on 


Friday, September 4. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

The Presidential Address by Calvin P. Stone will be given 
in the Statler Ballroom on Friday evening, September 4, at 
8 o'clock. Following the address, those attending will be 
entertained at an informal reception in the foyer of the 
ballroom. 

ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting will be held on Thursday 
afternoon in the Statler Ballroom beginning at 3:30 P.M. 
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CALL FOR ABSTRACTS 

Members and Associates are invited to submit abstracts 
for consideration for approximately twenty scientific sessions. 
The committee proposes to continue for the 1942 meeting 
the policy of dividing the abstracts into two groups. The 
first group will consist of major experimental or theoretical 
contributions, with a time-limit of fifteen minutes. The 
second group will consist of informal reports on work-in- 
progress, minor studies and new apparatus or techniques, 
with a time-limit of ten minutes. Papers of both types will 
be scheduled for the same session insofar as they belong 
within the same field of interest. Notification of the accept- 
ance of papers will be given promptly following the physical 
meeting of the Program Committee early in June. 


REGULATIONS FOR ABSTRACTS 


The following technical rules should be observed in sub- 
mitting abstracts: 

(1) Abstracts must be typewritten, doubled-spaced, on 
814” by 11” paper, in ¢riplicate, listing the title first, then 
the name of the contributor, and finally the contributor’s 
institution. These abstracts must be in the hands of the 
Secretary on or before May 8. 

(2) In over-all length, abstracts for papers of the first 
type may not exceed three hundred words, and for papers 
of the second type, one hundred fifty words. The title of 
the paper is included in the count. The Program Committee 
will in no case edit or condense abstracts so as to make them 
eligible for acceptance. 

(3) No Member nor Associate may submit more than 
one abstract for the program of the American Psychological 
Association and joint sessions with affiliated societies. 

(4) Abstracts must contain no tables or drawings. 

(5) If slides are to be used in presenting the report, this 
fact must be noted at the end of the abstract. 

(6) Motion pictures can not be shown as part of a report. 
One or more special sessions will be devoted to films. 

(7) At the end of each abstract should be stated (a) the 
amount of time desired by the author (15 or 10 minutes), 
and (b) the kind of program for which the paper is de- 
signed, such as “Physiological Psychology”, “Personality”, 
“Conditioning”, and the like. The Program Committee must, 
however, reserve the right to reclassify the abstract both as 
to allotment of time and as to kind of program. 

(8) Each abstract should carry a signed statement to the 
effect that, if the abstract is accepted and printed, the author 
(or, in case of joint contributions, one of the authors) agrees 
to appear and read the paper in person unless prevented 
from so doing by conditions beyond his control. 


(9) Papers will not be accepted or printed by title, and 
no report may be read by proxy. 

(10) By action of the Association, abstracts may be 
accepted only from Members or Associates. Multiple author- 
ship will be permitted only (1) in case all authors belong to 
the Association or (2) in case the paper is read by one au- 
thor, who is either a Member or an Associate, and the other 
author is a trained and qualified investigator in an allied ex- 
perimental science as shown by his holding membership in 
the national scientific society in his own field. Otherwise, 


acknowledgment of aid by a non-member may be made in 
the abstract itself. 

(11) By vote of the Association, papers previously read 
at sectional meetings are not acceptable for the program of 
the Annual Meeting; with the proviso that this action shall 
not preclude acceptance of a paper presenting additional ex- 
perimental results on a topic concerning which preliminary 
report has already been made in a sectional meeting. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING SELECTION OF PAPERS 


The above rules are not arbitrary prescriptions by the 
Committee, but reflect the enactments of the Association over 
a period of years. In its endeavor to organize the best- 
possible program, the Committee therefore begs to suggest: 

(1) That each contributor observe the above regulations. 

(2) That each abstract provide a clear picture of the 
problem, the procedure, and the major results. 

(3) That abstracts be confined to problems which possess 
some interest for an appreciable group of psychologists. 

(4) That abstracts dealing with new apparatus or tech- 
niques be fortified with some experimental evidence of their 
value. 

(5) That abstracts dealing with theoretic or systematic 
questions be framed with special heed for clarity and 
cogency. 

CALL FOR FILMS 


It is the sense of our membership, as revealed by a recent 
questionary, that films be previewed prior to listing. Ac- 
cordingly, these two regulations will be applied: 

(1) Films will be listed by author and title only if sub- 
mitted to J. G. Needham, Simmons College, Boston, Mass., 
not later than May 8. 

(2) Films submitted after May 24 and prior to September 
1 will, if acceptable, be shown at the film-session, but will 
not be listed in the program. Approved films will be run 
twice in sessions on Wednesday and Friday. 

Facilities will be available for projecting both 16mm. and 
35 mm. films. In the printed program, abstracts of papers 
which are to be accompanied by moving picture demonstra- 
tions in the separate film sessions will contain a notation to 
that effect. Since the author will have no opportunity to 
comment while the film is being shown, explanatory material 
should be incorporated in the film. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS 


If special requests are addressed to the Secretary on or 
before May 8 for round tables or conferences to be placed 
on the program, the Committee will make the necessary 
arrangements so far as practicable. Such requests should 
give the topic, a brief description of the plan, and suggested 
participants. 

Facilities for meetings of special groups can be provided 
for by request to Dr. Robert W. White, Psychological Clinic, 
64 Plymton St., Cambridge, Mass. Requests for the arrange- 
ment of special luncheons and dinners should go to Dr. 
H. A. Murray at the same address. The Secretary should be 
notified of these and similar arrangements before May 24 
if they are to appear in the announcements in the published 


program. 
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EXHIBITS 


A and books will be exhibited in a special room 
at the Hotel Statler. Persons wishing exhibit space should 
communicate with. Professor S. §. Stevens, Emerson Hall, 
Harvard University. Exhibitors will be responsible for pack- 
ing and unpacking their materials and for cost of shipment. 
Reasonable protection will be provided for exhibits, but the 
Hotel Statler can assume no responsibility for damage or loss. 


PUBLICITY 


In order to secure the most favorable type of news cover- 
age by the various press services, it is necessary to have ad- 
vance copies of all papers to be considered in the hands of 
the local committee at least ten days before the meetings. 
This permits a more careful preparation and checking of 
news releases and a wider distribution to newspapers for 
publication on the proper date. Please send copies of = 
as early as possible in care of O. H. Mowrer, Emerson Hall 
Harvard University. 


PROGRAMS OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The Psychometric Society, the Society for the Psycholog- 
ical Study of Social Issues, and the National Institute of 
Psychology have made preliminary plans for meetings just 


prior to or during the period September 2-5. The American 
Association for Applied Psychology will meet on Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday, August 30, 31 and September 1. 
Programs ate atranged by the ‘program committees of the 
respective societies in general conformity with the regula- 
tions of the Program Committee of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. The American Association for Applied 
Psychology will not issue a call for research papers this year 
and any such in applied fields should be sent directly to the 


Secretary of the American Psychological Association. 
Prepared jointly by 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Gorpon W. ALLPorT, Chairman 


C. OLSon 
CALVIN P. STONE 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
ELMER A. CULLER, Chairman 
E. Burtt 
C. OLSON 


Abstracts must be in the hands of Willard C. Olson, Secre- 
tary, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, on or 
before May 8. 
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